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There's a Studebaker truck just right 
in size and wheelbase for hundreds 
of requirements— 4, *4, 1, 14 and 
2 ton models. Two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the Econ-o-miser 
and the high torque Power-Plus. 








PEND less for gas! Spend less for repairs! Save 
all the way every day! Get the pulling power, 
} the staying power, the earning power of a far- 
advanced Studebaker truck! 

All year long—under all kinds of driving condi- 
tions—you can always count on a Studebaker truck 
to keep down your operating costs. 

That’s because Studebaker engineers use straight 
common sense in designing these trucks. There’s 
wear-resisting ruggedness in every structural part 
of every Studebaker truck — but there’s no super- 





No roll back at upgrade stops! All 
Studebaker trucks are available 
with the famous Studebaker Auto- 
matic Hill Holder at slight extra cost. 
Noroll back when you’re ready to go 
forward after making an uphill stop 








Studebaker %-ton 8-foot pick-up— Y2-ton 6'/2-foot and i-ton 8-foot also available 


: It’s a stand-out truck in looks and money-saving 


fluous dead weight to squander gasoline needlessly! 
Thrifty overdrive available, too 
At your beck and call for still greater operating 
economy is Studebaker’s gas-saving, engine-saving 
overdrive transmission. 
Overdrive is available at extra cost in any Stude- 
baker half ton or three-quarter ton truck—starts 
paying its way right away in extra thrift. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 





Snug warmth inside the roomy 
Studebaker cab is assured by the 
unique Studebaker Truck Clima- 
tizer. Available atextracost, it heats, 
ventilates and defrosts—keeps the is 
air fresh even with windows closed 


’ 





Just lift the hood! Everything's 
easy to get at! No standing on @ 
box in order to work on engine of 
ignition! Instrument panel wiring 
n the engine side of the cows 


Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana U.S.- 
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UGE resources of potential water power amount to more 

than 11,000,000 h.p. with available power for mining, 
forestry, agriculture and manufacturing over 1,000,000 h.p. 

Vast present and potential supplies of Forest, Agriculture, 
Mining and Fishery products exist in British Columbia 
offering industry unlimited opportunities. 

During the past ten years in the Westermost province of 
Canada there has been a 40% increase in population. 

British Columbia is steadily growing in_ industrial 


importance because this province offers opportunity for the 
promotion and expansion of industry. 


Investigate British Columbia, Canada 
for Investment. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B. C., Canada 











E. G. Rowebottom, Deputy Minister. 
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Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister 


If you will supply preliminary 
information covering your re- 
quirements (confidential) we 
will supplement the brochure 
shown here with a_ special 
report directly applied to your 
problem. 


Write now for this brochure. 


BOUT 
UR 
UTHORS 


PAUL HOFFMASTER journeyed to 
familiar territory recently when he 
visited York, Pa., to do the illustra- 
tions for the Mil- 
ton Lehman arti- 
cle. Though he is 
now a Washing- 
tonian (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
variety), he was 
born and brought 
up in Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch 
country—in 
Reading. As a youngster, he liked 
drawing well enough but didn’t be- 
gin to take art seriously until his 
brother sent him to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum School of Industrial 
Art in Philadelphia. It happened 
that Hoffmaster’s dad was a rail- 
roader and the fledgling artist was 
able to live at home and commute 
to school, using his dad’s pass. 

Things went well the first year 
and Hoffmaster was given a schol- 
arship good for four years more. 
When he finished in 1934 he went 
to work in Reading for an engraver 
and an art studio. Three years later 
he headed for the nation’s capital 
to embark on a five-year stint of 
advertising agency work. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, he became an 
Army man and was assigned to the 
War College and later to a joint 
Army-Navy project to prepare 
recognition material on foreign 
uniforms and insignias. 

Eventually Hoffmaster wound up 
in an engineer topographic outfit 
and was sent to Europe and, after 
the war ended, to the Pacific. In 
Japan he helped compile a pic- 
torial record of engineer activities 
there. 

Back in the states, he returned to 
the art studio where he had worked 
briefly before going into the serv- 
ice. In early 1947 Hoffmaster 
started free-lancing—and still is. 

















EDWIN MULLER is a native of Ken- 
tucky where his father was 4 
Presbyterian minister. But Muller 
didn’t follow his father’s footsteps, 
he chose a business career instead. 





After about a dozen years, how- 
| ever, Muller decided to make writ- 
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ing his profession. Since then his 
yocation has taken him to many 


parts for instanee, in 1930, 32,35 LOULR WORKING CAPITAL AND 


and 36, and returned again several 
times in the past few years. Essen- 
tially, Muller is a reporter—but for 
magazines rather than news- 
papers, and for the past ten years 
he has been on the staff of one of 
the country’s most widely read 
periodicals. 





WHEN EDITH STERN was a small | 
child she became perturbed be- | 
cause poor kids didn’t seem to re-| 
ceive many presents. Though that | 
was some time ago, Mrs. Stern still | 
takes great interest in social wel- | 
fare problems. In fact, she began 
writing about them in 1938, after 16 
years of editorial work and lectur- 
ing on books. 

But Mrs. Stern is glad when a 
change of pace assignment comes 
her way—such as the Christmas 
ornament one on page 34. “It really 
gave me a lift to do a gay article,” 
she says. “In fact, I’ve never had 


more fun doing a story; going, 
around from place to place, the | 


showrooms with glittering things, 
the color and shininess. It was hav- 
ing Christmas ahead of time.” 


The assignment started Mrs. | 


Stern wondering whether anyone 
collects Christmas tree ornaments, 
like one collects old toys? Afte_ 
some speculation, she decided the 
answer was “No” because there is 
no point in collecting something 
that has gone unchanged for a 
hundred or more years. 


AS FAR AS we know there is no 
joker in this cover painting by 
GLEN FLEISCHMANN. It’s a scene 
that will be re- 
peated the coun- 
try over come 
Christmas Eve 
with only minor 


September cov- 
er. That’s a dif- 
ferent story. 

When he painted a picture of a 
Labor Day lineup of cars headed 
for a Chesapeake Bay ferry, he in- 
cluded a white refrigerator truck 
with “Gade Bros, Ashland, Ne- 
braska,” lettered across the body 
in red. It turns out that our artist 
1S a brother-in-law of one of the 
Gades. The boys live in Ashland, 
all right, but they don’t own a 
trucking line. 

Fleischmann just wanted to 
make them feel good—the same 
Sort of feeling he has tried to inject 
into his Christmas cover. 





variations. But | 
Fleischmann’s | 

















I THE FACT that your dollar volume has increased faster than 
you can build up working capital a “headache” now? Will the 
problem become more severe in meeting higher payroll and material 
costs, heavier taxes? Are you going to be called on to speed up and 


expand production to meet Government requirements? 


Then you will be interested in the proposal ComMERCIAL 
Crepit can make to increase your working capital 20°, 30%, 
40% or more...usually in 3 to 5 days. Our plan has none of the 
disadvantages inherent in other methods of raising capital. We 
do not buy stock, debentures, other capital issues. We are not 
interested in becoming a partner. You retain complete control 


over ownership, management and profits. 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions, etc. Our one 
reasonable charge is (unlike dividends) a tax deductible expense. 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT money is yours as long as you need it. And 


as your needs vary you pay only for the amount you actually use. 


If additional working capital would strengthen your company 
now or in the months ahead, write, wire or phone the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorPoRATION Office listed below. Just say, 
“Send me complete information about the plan referred to in 
Nation’s Business.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 . . . ond more than 300 
other financing offices in principal cities of the United Stotes ond Canoda 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey Va 


urplus Over $100,00 
MORE 2, MOD. 


0,000 


Capitol ond S 
BALTI 
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THE 


EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEW 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication.“ In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Lieci/one 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
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Guessing game 


IN THE next few weeks, business 
forecasters will be giving an extra 
yank or two to their thinking caps. 
The year 1951, with its “guns and 
butter” setup makes that old crys- 
tal ball cloudier than ever. 

How much for the citizenry and 
how much for the military? Will 
we cut down too fast on peacetime 
operations for armament to take 
up the slack? How will the infla- 
tion problem be solved when every- 
one works at high wages and there 
is less civilian product to pass 
around? 

These and a host of other ques- 
tions will plague the prophets. 
Even under ordinary circum- 
stances, Frank H. Knight, profes- 
sor of economics at the University 
of Chicago, doesn’t place much 
stock in economic forecasting. He 
said before a discussion group: 

“As for predictions, I just 
haven’t any faith in them at all. 
You may hit it or miss it. I don’t 
believe there is any scientific data 
on which the Council of Economic 
Advisers, or economists, or any- 
body can be very certain about 
these things. Iam bothered by the 
impossibility of predicting a situa- 
tion in which the essential fact is 
that everybody is guessing at what 
everybody else is going to do.” 


Corn cob taunts chopsticks 


ON THE international front, and 
particularly in the Far East, we 
Strive to follow the precepts of 


| “How to Win Friends and Influence 


People.” But we don’t strive too 
well, as Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America and past president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, pointed out recently before 
the Tea Convention. 

The gulf between the peoples of 
our continents remains to be 
bridged, he explained, and we for- 


NATION’S 





NOTEBOOK 


get our own beginnings when we 
were called “colonials,” a synonym 
for social crudeness, vulgarity and 
barbarism. 

“But the more we were disdained 
by Europeans, the more we were 
determined to paddle our own 
cultural canoe—and we did it.” 
Johnston declared. 

“The people of Asia resent it 
furiously,” he added, “when we 
judge them by the cut of their 
clothes and the set of their tables, 
And that is what we have been 
doing. To bring the syllogism down 
to date the leather leggings are 
mocking at the silken robes; the 
corn cob is taunting the chopsticks. 

“We must ditch the shabby habit 
of trying to remake the Asian 
people—or any other people—in 
our image. Until we do, we haven't 
the slightest chance of building 
anything but a shaky bridge of 
brotherhood across the ocean—the 
forlornest kind of partnership.” 


Robot retailing 


AS EPITOMIZED by the supermar- 
ket, robot retailing has made great 
strides in recent years. No doubtit 
will make more in the light of 
severe personnel shortages and 
rising wage costs. 

Nevertheless, automatic mer- 
chandising is still subject to the 
factor of human relations in the 
opinion of Louis B. Lundborg, vice 
president of the Bank of America 
and formerly vice president of 
Stanford University. In spite of 
the diminished importance of 
salespeople, he contends we will 
never eliminate the importance of 
the human factor either as it 
operates internally through per- 
sonnel and customer relations, oF 
externally through community re- 
lations or other public relations 
channels. 

What gives point to this com- 
ment, it may be noted, is that it 
comes from an officer in the world’s 
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largest bank which operates chain- 
store fashion with some 50 
branches in the Far West. It might 
be called robot banking. Instead, 
folk there call it “banking with a 
heart.” 





Foreign trade figures 


FOREIGN trade figures are not 
quite what they seem since the war. 
Into the export column go ECA 
shipments financed by the Govern- | 
ment and more recently our de- 
fense-assistance cargoes. 
Nevertheless, there was acclaim 
for the import surplus which ap- 
peared in August for the first time 
in 13 years. The value of incoming 











n we goods that month—$819,400,000— 
nym was the highest on record. 
and The phenomenon of an import 
balance would have appeared in 
ined | the second half of last year had | 
were the figures crossed off our govern- 
Own | ment-financed exports. The quar- 
it,’ terly averages indicated that, ex- 
ECA, we were buying more than we 
nt it sold. 
1 we This has resulted in closing that 
their “dollar gap” which last year led to 
bles the revaluation of foreign curren- 
been cies. The dollar crisis then brought 
iown still tighter exchange and trade | 
; are restrictions. So less was bought | 
the from Uncle Sam. 
‘icks. ECA results, meanwhile, meant 
rabit | the rehabilitation of production 
sian facilities abroad so that the ex- 
in | change of goods among Marshall 
ven't | Plan countries was assisted. They 
ding had less need to use precious dol- 
e of lars for their needs here. The up- 
_the ward bound in Great Britain’s re- | 
p.” serves of dollars and gold was an | 


astonishing reversal of conditions 
a year ago. 
Where we are concerned, the ex- 








nar- port surplus for eight months 

reat (foreign aid included) amounted 

bt it to $1,086,700,000, as against $4,- 

t of 156,700,000 in the same period last 

and year. 

ner- Many pages each. EIGHT ®) YEARS OLD 
~~ ag a a time, so the gud Gh 

s goes, there was a government de- y 

bow partment backed to the middle of Ct OMA 

of its floor by files filled with old and _—~Shaight => 

a useless papers. | ( BOURBON 
of It prayed for help against the | , td 

will assault of the on-marching Iron $ oo 

ae Brigade And, finally, its supplica- oT aa 

5 it “ons were answered. A directive ge ran ep 

per- came down from on high. Author- As OE. a 

-" ity Was granted to destroy the use- 

ie less Ppapers—provided copies were 

ions retained! 





Well, wait long enough and even 
om- ~ absurd Story comes true. A 
+ i ouse subcommittee on govern- 
"d's ment operations, headed by Porter 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey and Straight Rye Whiskey. 
8 years old. 90 proof. ©1950 Gibson Distillers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 


Electri-conomy ty PewRITER 


Need more — and top quality — letters, forms, documents per 
typist ...to offset mounting office costs, meet the manpower 
squeeze, achieve new highs in office efficiency? 

The Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter is your com- 
pany’s answer — the machine that’s topping them all...equally 
productive for the “‘one-girl office’’ and the stenographic pool! 

The Electri-conomy is out in front with years-ahead superi- 
ority:* finger-fitted, natural slope keyboard and _ typist-tested 
adjustable key dip provide immediate transition from manual 
typewriters ...cut typing errors to the minimum. And, you 
can get up to 20 clear, legible copies all with the same uniform 
printwork in one typing with this remarkable machine! 





The Electri-conomy gives you these plus values and more... 
for more typing production. Call your Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Equipment Center today for free Electri-conomy test, or 
send the coupon. 

MAKE THE Llerfri-conomy Test 


---IN YOUR OFFICE 


Flemington. Frand 





Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2524, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
(J Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy test in my office. 


[) Please send me FREE copy of RE8353 describing the typing advantages of the 


Remington Electri-conomy. 
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Hardy, Democrat of Virginia, re. 
ported recently that his group was 
“astounded” to discover a military 
installation where 37,000,000 pieces 
of paper were used to execute 10,- 
000 contracts. 

This figures out at 3,700 pages 
per contract—and maybe one 
called for a package of paper clips, 


New for old plants 


FROM the way defense authorities 
have cracked down on building for 
civilian purposes, it would appear 
that the materials and manpower 
in this field are counted most es- 
sential in the rearmament effort. 
Home building, for instance, will be 
reduced by one-third and amuse- 
ment facilities of one kind and an- 
other just crossed off. 

The resultant savings may mean 
more industrial plants. In fact, 
the new amortization provisions in 
the Revenue Code are regarded as 
offering real incentive toward this 
end in view of the jump in corpo- 
rate and personal taxes. There are 
forecasts that in another few years 
the economy may be able to handle 
a defense program of $40,000,000,- 
000 and still provide amply for 
civilian requirements. 

Another angle to the matter is 
the scheme of modernizing old 
plants through application of new 
materials-handling ideas. Accord- 
ing to the Conveyor Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, one 
out of every three dollars of manu- 
facturing costs represent the cost 
of handling materials. 

Leo J. Pantas, works manager of 
the Salem Division of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
maintains that it is not the age of 
the building but the technological 
methods employed that really de- 
termines the modernity of any 
plant. 

“No old plant is absolutely hope- 
less,” he told a group of engineers. 
“Certainly a plant, old or new, may 
lack flexibility, and may not please 
the eye in appearance. But it is 
not its brick and mortar shell that 
governs the unit cost of its prod- 
ucts, it’s how you fabricate them, 
how you assemble them, and how 
you handle them.” 


Owning stocks 


USING A NEW basic theme, the 
New York Stock Exchange has 
boosted its advertising aimed at 
popularizing common stock owneI- 
ship and the use of its trading fa- 
cilities. By the end of this year the 
advertising outlay will reach $425,- 


| 000. To Sept. 30 the expenditure 
| was only $286,000, or about $155,000 
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- \ less than for the nine months of 
49. 

i an survey by the Wage Earner 

0,- Forum, directed by Everett R. 

Smith, reveals there is a big poten- 
pes | tial for the Stock Exchange if its 
ne : messages register. Thus, wage 
ips. earner families have some $36,- 

600,000,000 in spending power over 

and above the cost of necessities. 

Yet only 11.3 per cent own stock. 
ies One third of the wage earners 
for queried expressed the belief that 
ear it was safer to put money in the 
wer | bank, and many added that the 
es- earning rate was higher on savings. 
ort. =| Insurance has done a far better 
l be selling job. Nine out of every 20 
se- wage earners, the survey revealed, 
an- have life insurance. One in ten 

plan to take out.more, of which 
pans half will be straight life and ’ 
act, nearly one-third retirement in- : 
sin | surance. Nee 
las | 
this Point four flaw Lo(y 
po- | , 
| COUNTRIES are much like some | f N 
a individuals. If help is ays ¥ ee IN POW ER FIGURING 

they are inclined to wait an O | 

= less helping of themselves. WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 

Dr. Haldon A. Leedy, director o 

7 the Armour Research Foundation ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 
ris | of the Illinois Institute of Technol- eo , : 

old ogy, believes this is a point of weak- Want to see a king-size boost in your per-operator-hour figur- 
neW ness in President Truman’s Point 4 ing output — to meet today’s production demands? 

rd- | program where some Latin-Ameri- Just give the unique Remington Rand Electric Adding 
ent) can nations are concerned. Over Machine a trial run on any job where rapid calculations are 
one | the year Dr. Leedy visited many of needed every day. Ideal for businesses karge and small — pro- 
nu- | pene pemeaston ane iy pone i tad ti a a P 

though technical help was needed, é 

” the chief necessity was some self- Its lightning fast addition and subtraction . . . swift multipli- 
r of starting industrial research. cation . . . amazing ease of operation — give you more figure 
le & As a starter, the “technological production. All feature keys are electrified, and you eliminate 
any, audit” comes first. These are oahiiines lials b on as : ts th hol 
an studies covering the country’s state pying rom dials ecause the printe tape te s the whole 
ical of development, natural resources story. 10 Key Rythmatic Touch Operation lends wings to your 
‘de- both agricultural and mineral, its fingers — makes master operators out of inexperienced person- 
any ae gee geygr ae oy nel in no time at all! Cushioned power banishes figuring clatter 

al policies ar : oa 
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Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 








Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—+the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 


—— a 
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by the rise of synthetics or man- 
made fibers. In 1925 cotton took 87 
per cent of the market, wool ten 
per cent, silk two per cent and 
synthetics one per cent. Today 
these percentages are: cotton 70, 
wool nine, silk less than one ang 
synthetics 20. 

The wool shortage and soaring 





prices are forcing the use of syn- 
thetic fibers in lines they have 


. ) | never entered before. Thus, the 
resiliency of wool appeared to bar 
any substitute in the manufacture 

| of good rugs. The biggest makers 
| are now using blends. In the ap- 

Santa Fe freight servi 

fist 
/ 
/ / / / 


parel field, rayon and nylon are 
newconiers no longer. 

Whether the trend can be re- 
versed is doubtful, in the opinion 
of industry observers. Technical 
improvements in the synthetics 
are constantly shaping them more 





closely to ideal requirements. 
Prices are stable and do not fluctu- 
ate with the whims of growing 
conditions. 

A slim hope is seen for wool in 
the enlarged supply which might 
result from the hormone experi- 
ments in the breeding of sheep. 
Two lambings a year instead of 
one have been made possible. 


Program of precision 


UP BOSTON way the Conference 
on Distribution has attracted na- 
tional and international attention 
for the excellence of its annual 
programs over the past 22 years. 
| The subjects are timely and of wide 
| business interest. The speakers 
are eminent in their fields. 

But those who attend are im- 
pressed by an added feature—the 
precision in timing throughout the 
sessions. At the last meeting, 
Stanley F. Teele, associate dean of 
the Harvard Business School, was 
chairman of a six-man panel dis- 
cussion. Toward its close he an- 
nounced, “May I inform you that 
my timetable reads 11:37 a.m. and 
| it is 11:37 to the second.” 

The credit goes to Daniel Bloom- 
| field, director of the eonference 
|/and manager of the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, one of the sponsors. 
Bloomfield lists the troubles of 
conventions in this order: Seeing 
| that visitors are not “frozen” out 
of their rooms, that the speakers 
show up, that the audience gathers 
on time, and that speakers do not 
talk beyond their allotted time. 

And when Bloomfield says 20 
minutes for an address, he specifies 
the number of pages required for 
the script to keep within the time 
limit. 
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MANAGEMENT’S Washington LETTER 





p> TERRIFIC PRODUCTION—and some terrific 
squeezes—are on the way. 

Booming prosperity. That's outlook 
over-all. But not necessarily for you. 

You have job of fitting your business 
into a radically changing economy. 

The carpenter put out of a job by 
credit control will have his own little 
depression until he fits in somewhere 
else. Or into some other kind of work. 

You can multiply him by many thou- 
sands. And his losses, tooe Perhaps you 
can apply the example to your own 
busineSSe 


PUT BRIEFLY, here's Washington's job 
as Administration sees it— 

To divert to military purposes a big 
Slice of the output and materials of an 
already fully occupied economy. 

And at the same time to prevent run- 
away inflation. 

It's a complex jobe It means depriving 
people of things they have been getting, 
things they will want to continue to 
buye 

And it means depriving other people of 
the right—and the job—of providing 
those things. 





That's where the squeeze comes—in 
the diversion of materials and produc- 
tive effort. 

Orders, limitations, allocations are 


not a cure. They are simply devices used 
to accomplish the diversion. 

"You can't squeeze as much as we must 
out of an economy without squeezing some 
of the people in that economy." That's 
how one top-level official puts it. 

"There's no use sugar-coating—some 
people are going to be squeezed. We're 
not doing the job if they're not." 


SECOND STEP in government program— 
inflation control—requires extremely 
delicate balancing of forces. 

Administration is trying to siphon off 
effective demand for goods in the exact 
Proportion that war production will 
create it. 

That's purpose of credit controls, tax 
policies. 

If this attempt overruns its mark re- 
Sult will be deflation, unemployment, 
business failures. 

If it falls short inflation will take 
over, 





If it hits the mark Government will 
have achieved perfection. 

And you can't afford to rest on that 
chance. Be ready to move either way. 


p> ANYTHING CAN happen. 

Administration is turning a lot of 
valves. They control the flows of the 
entire economy—the most intricate, 
interdependent machinery in the world. 

The administrators have read the in- 
struction book, but no one has ever had 
experience on the job they're attempt- 
inge 


PH THERE'S EXCELLENT chance that con- 
trols, allocations will be softened 
after first, tough applications. 

There's nothing Government likes 
better than to be generous. 

It's wise politically. One way to be 
generous in times like these is to be 
tough—then back off to a more lenient 
position. 

You can expect that kind of generosity 
in controls program. 

In that kind of a setup your howls 
will be heard. So if you are hurt—and 
don't think it's justified, howl, 
brother, howl. 


WHO CAN PULL the plug on U. S. pros- 
perity? 

Joe Stalin—with a peace plan, phony 
or real, if he can sell it. 

Uncle Sam—by suddenly chopping off 
the stockpile program. 

Watch that program. It's a key to to- 
day's economy. It's making critical 
materials critically short. It's creat- 
ing inflation by adding demand, driving 
prices upward. 

And it could send prices tumbling into 
frantic fractions by dumping raw mater- 
ials back onto the market—or even by 
suddenly withdrawing from the market. 

Take rubber— 

Last February natural rubber delivered 
in New York sold for 19 cents a pound. 
Last month prices had skyrocketed to 
nearly four times that figure. 

Sam's stockpilers recently®*have been 
in the market buying all they could get. 

They got so much, ordered so much 
more, that within 30 days there will be 
enough rubber (plus synthetic capacity) 
within U. S. to supply five years of war 
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under World War II restrictions and 
practices. 

Five years of war—with thousands of 
tons left over. 

Sudden withdrawal of government stock- 
pilers from the market, when their mark 
is reached, would collapse rubber 
prices, bring ruin to tire makers and 
dealers. 

Now take steel— 

Roy C. McKenna, board chairman of 
Vanadium Alloys Steel, points out that 
stockpile of tungsten actually grew by 
550 per cent during World War II. 

And while it grew, government offi- 
cials dished out allocations on short- 
term basis, making efficient scheduling 
of defense production impossible. 

Protesting manufacturers currently 
find little sympathy in government 
offices. 

Said a Munitions Board spokesman: 

"We believe we have a mandate to fill 
the stockpiles. That's just what we're 
going to do. We're used to protests." 

Congress may soften the mandate. 

Here's the latest A to Z list of stra- 
tegic materials being stockpiled: 

Agar, aluminum, antimony, asbestos 
(amosite, chrysotile and crocidolite), 
bauxite (metal and abrasive grades), 
beryl, bismuth. 

Cadmium, castor oil, celestite, chro- 
mite (chemical, metallurgical and re- 
fractory grades), cobalt, coconut oil, 
columbite. 

Copper, cordage fibers (manila and 
Sisal), corundum, industrial diamonds, 
emetine, graphite (amorphous lump, cru- 
cible grade, lubricant and packing 
grade), Hyoscine, iodine, jewel bear- 
ings. 

Kyanite, lead, manganese ore (battery, 
chemical and metallurgical grades), mer- 
cury, mica (muscovite block, good 
Stained and better, muscovite film and 
splittings, and phlogopite splittings), 
monazite, nickel, opium, palm oil, pla- 
tinum group metals (iridium and plati- 
num), pyrethrum, quartz crystals, que- 
bracho, quinidine, guinine, crude rub- 
ber, shellac, sperm oil, tale (steatite 
and block), tantalite, tin, tungsten, 
vanadium, zinc. 

If you make, distribute or use prod- 
ucts requiring these materials, look for 
rising prices, shortages. 


In a second list are materials which 
the Government may not buy, but must 
acquire through transfer of government- 
owned surpluses. These are: 

Natural cryolite, diamond dies, fluor. 
Spar (acid and metallurgical grades) 
mica (muscovite block, stained and 
lower, and phlogopite block), molybde- 
num, pepper, platinum group metals 
(osmium, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium), 
rutile, selenium, talc (steatite, 
ground), and zirconium ores (baddeleyite 
and zircon). 

Stockpiling lagged during '47, '48. 
Policy was to avoid interfering with 
reconversion. 

But last session Confress backed up 
its go-ahead with $1,100,000,000. 


LOOK OUT FOR sleepers in forthcoming 
limitation orders. 

First order limiting construction pro- 
hibited a list of recreational build- 
ings, affected less than 3 per cent of 
normal construction volumee 

But same order had another provision 
that could have ruined some builders. 

That section established policy that 
succeeding orders would apply to build- 
ings in progress, as well as prohibit or 
limit future plans. 

In other words half-finished buildings 
would be stopped cold. 

That was no error. It disclosed desire 
of someone "down below" in National Pro- 
duction Authority to hold club over con- 
struction industry. It was tougher than 
anything applied to the industry during 
World War II. 

Sharp protest brought elimination of 
that section on order of NPA's top man, 
W. H. Harrisone 

Incident is tip-off on how tough some 
in Government would get—if they could. 


WATCH FOR OBLIQUE results of economic 
adjustments—they may be opposite of 
your expectations. 

For example: Many department stores 
experienced boom—not bust—when credit 
restrictions hit television sales. 

"Our business just exactly doubled 
after the restriction went into effect— 
and its requirements were the same as 
our policy had been before," reports one 
store executive. 





> DOESN'T ALWAYS PAY to offer a "com- 
plete” line. 

Another store last year displayed half 
a dozen lines of television, kept get- 
ting stuck with model changes, switches 
in public preference, in one line after 
another. 

This year store tossed out all but 
one. It's doing larger volume, making 
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fewer price tag slashes. "We might even 
make money on television sales this 
year," said a store official. 

p GOVERNMENT STATISTICIANS see gloom re- 


placing boom in construction industry. 

Regulation X will cut total construc- 
tion by nearly $5,000,000,000 next year 
compared with ‘50. 

That's according to unofficial figures 
compiled by government experts. Figures 
are so gloomy they may not be made 
publice 

Another reason: They do not confirm 
Administration's contention that indus- 
trial expansion, public building, will 
make up for Regulation X cut in private 
building. 

Here's how they see next years 

Residential building, slashed from 
$11,275,000,000 to $5,600,000,000. 

Industrial up slightly from $1,065,- 
000,000 to $1,250,000,000. 

Commercial, off slightly to $1,250,- 
000,000. 

Public, up from $6,880,000,000 to 
$7,560,000,000. 

It all adds up to drop in construc- 
tion industry from $27,370,000,000 level 
this year to $22,580,000,000 next. 

Unless Regulation X, on which these 
figures are based, is softened one out 
of five building trades workers will 
have to find employment elsewhere. 

And many of the others will have to 
move to war industry centers to stay in 
construction worke 

Note: There's that oblique effect 
again—on appliances, furniture, rugs, 
dishes, bedding, heating equipment, 
fixtures—what's your line? 


KOREA HAS SLOWED, not boomed, U. S. 
military expenditures—so far. 

That's why you haven't yet begun to 
feel impact of defense outlay. 

Military expenditures since July 1— 
with war in process—actually have been 
running below those of a year ago. 

First months of Korean war were fought 
with equipment, supplies, already on 
hand. 

Lessons learned on the battlefields 
caused U. S. military chiefs to check, 
not expand, orders for equipment. 

Tougher warfare than they'd expected 
brought revision of their ideas. 

They found U. Se needs heavier tanks, 
more penetrating antitank weapons. In 
seneral they found their striking power 
and defense were geared to World War II, 


not World War III. 
So thev changed specifications, and 
that has taken time. 
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> BEER'S GOING into the U. S. statisti- 
cal market basket. 

Fresh spinach is out. Television's 
going in. 

These are among the quick changes 
being made to bring up to date the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ ' 
price index. 

More, broader changes will be made by 
mid-1952 when a three-year study of con- 
Sumers' buying habits (made in 9l 
cities) will be completed. 

Results of the survey will be used for 
a comprehensive rejiggering of the sta- 
tistical basis of the consumers’ price 
indexe 

You can expect a sharp rise in the 
index at that time. 

Rise will have immediate reaction in 
hundreds of manufacturing, processing 
plants where labor contracts tie wage 
rates to the index. Example: General 
Motorse But the rise will not be as 
great as a quick look would indicate. 

BLS surveyors have learned that the 
100-year-old Engel's law still is in 
force. Engel discovered that as 
family income rises expenditures for 
necessities drop, percentage-wise, while 
expenditures for luxuries shoot up. 


p> YOU'LL HEAR TALK of 45-hour work week 
to solve labor shortage. 

But don't expect to see it used. Rea- 
son: Labor is short, but raw materials 
are much shorter. 


BRIEFS: Forced savings through re- 
quired investment in savings bonds is 
being discussed in official Washington. 
e - « Need paper in your business? 
Better get cozy with your supplier. Gov- 
ernment wants so much paper that makers 
worry about supplying their regular cus- 
tomers. May go to allocations. e.. 
Present restrictions on auto credit were 
announced once before—and were hailed 
far and wide as a blessing. That was in 
1946, when restrictions were softened to 
present level. . « « Ue Se whisky stocks 
total nearly 550,000,000 gallons, high- 
est ever. Means no shortage despite 
alcohol requirements of synthetic rubber 
plants. 
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“DADDY, IT’S A MERRY CHRISTMAS ANYHOW!”’ 


“TT sure is, Bobby—thanks to my boss and Hardware 

Mutuals! The doctor bills and hospital bills I ran up 
since my accident would have kept us broke for a long time 
. . . but Hardware Mutuals paid ‘em and sent us a check 
every week, too!” 

The benefits which you and your employes derive from 
Hardware Mutuals workmen's compensation and group 
accident and health insurance are far out of proportion to the 
surprisingly low net cost. These two coverages—the former 
covering on-the-job injuries and the latter off-the-job acci- 
dents or illnesses— mean complete ‘round-the-clock protec- 


tion that eliminates worry and builds morale and goodwill. 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative to suggest a 
program tailored to your needs. You'll become acquainted 
with Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy that assures 
you fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service and 
swift, sympathetic settlement of claims. And consider this— 
dividends returned to Hardware Mutuals policyholders now 
total more than $88,500,000! 

To get in touch with your nearest representative, simply 
pick up the phone, call Western Union's Operator 25, and ask 


for his name and address. Don’t delay—do it today! 


Jnsurance for your AVUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. Vv. S. PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OF NATION’S BUSINESS 


The State of the Nation 


le AVERAGE American, preoccu- 
pied with the problems of his job, 
his family and his community, has 
little time or taste for the seeming 
mysteries of foreign policy. 

This indifference as to our relations 
with other governments was reason- 
able, perhaps even desirable, during 
the era of isolation. But it is quite 
otherwise now that our overseas com- 
mitments are global in character, af- 
fecting every home and every house- 
hold budget. 

In the year now closing, an undeclared war has 
cost many American casualties, without bring- 
ing advance toward world peace. Despite the ini- 
tial victory in Korea we are told that the entire 
economy must be geared to the expectation of a 
far greater conflict. Obviously, it is time for the 
citizen to concern himself with foreign policy, or 
else confess that our system of self-government 
breaks down in matters that affect us most. 


v i: 
iL il z. 
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This broader interest, moreover, should be a 
critical interest. Nobody would accept as gospel 
truth whatever is said by the party in office on 
domestic problems. It is even less rational to 
abandon the function of constructive criticism in 
matters of foreign policy, where it is easier to con- 
ceal the evidence of mistakes. The strict account- 
ability of the official to the electorate is the key- 
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Felix Morley 


stone of our democracy. The Depart- 
ment of State gets no exemption from 
that accountability. 

With the increasing popular criti- 
cism that is natural, this Department 
has been showing laudable anxiety to 
promote better understanding of its 
activities. Under the title of “Our 
Foreign Policy” it recently published 
a 100-page booklet which purports to 
define this elusive subject. There is a 
foreword by President Truman ad- 
dressed “To My Fellow Americans,” 
saying it is “useful to sum up and set down as 
simply and clearly as possible what we are after 
in our relations with other governments.” 

Unfortunately, this State Department booklet 
does not do what the foreword promises. It tells 
us, quite correctly, that: “There is no longer any 
real distinction between domestic and foreign 
affairs.”’ It says, also correctly, that the Consti- 
tution gives the Congress as well as the President 
much authority in the field of foreign policy. It 
discloses that “at the last count” 43 separate 
agencies of the federal Government were dealing 
with foreign countries, and that in Washington 
“some 33 joint committees with 142 subcommit- 
tees study and advise on foreign policy matters.” 

Such statistics of bureaucratic intricacies are 
important for the taxpayers, who foot the bills. 
But somewhere in the shuffle of agencies, joint 
committees and subcommittees, the definition of 
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“what we are after” gets 
lost. In its place the 
reader comes across a 
section entitled, “The 
Ordeal of the Chinese 
People,” which seems de- 
signed to defend, rather 
than to explain, the 
OF NATION'S BUSINESS debacle of our foreign 

policy in China. It is put 
very simply in this State Department publica- 
tion: “The Nationalist Government disintegrated, 
its armies melted away, Chinese Communists took 
possession of the vacuum.” 

That bit of special pleading, put out by the 
Administration shortly before the election, is easy 
enough to understand. But it is demonstrably 
false, on every count. 








& & ® 


The Nationalist Chinese Government did not 
disintegrate, but withdrew in good order to the 
great island of Formosa. When the Department 
of State published ‘this canard it was still recog- 
nizing Dr. Wellington Koo, the Nationalist am- 
bassador in Washington, as the legal representa- 
tive of all China. And Nationalist China, with our 
diplomatic support, held one of the five perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council of the United 
Nations. How could this be, if the Nationalist 
Government had “disintegrated ?”’ 

Furthermore the armies of Nationalist China 
did not “melt away” under the attack of the 
Chinese Reds. The shocking fact is that, during 
the critical period of the Chinese civil war, from 
July 29, 1946, to May 26, 1947, the Department of 
State itself exercised an embargo on the shipment 
of all military supplies from the United States to 
China. During this period the Communist armies 
were steadily built up under Russian direction, as 
the State Department now belatedly admits. 

The Chinese Nationalists were beaten by the 
Reds primarily because the latter had by far the 
better equipment, just as the South Koreans 
would have been beaten by the North Koreans if 
the United States had not thrown all its strength 
into the scales. Except for this intervention it 
could have been said, to paraphrase the State 
Department, that: “The South Korean Govern- 
ment disintegrated, its armies melted away; 
Korean Communists took possession of the 
vacuum.” 

The obvious animus of the State Department 
toward Nationalist China is the more disturbing 
because the record shows that we went to war 
with Japan, at least in part, to prevent that very 
Government from being destroyed by the Japa- 
nese warlords. Secretary Hull’s final prewar 
memorandum to Tokyo, dated Nov. 26, 1941, 
included a “proposed basis for agreement between 





the United States and Japan.” And the fourth 
point of this proposal, which can be read in the 
Department of State Bulletin of Dec. 13, 1941, 
demanded that: 
“The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will not support— 
militarily, politically, economically—any goy- 
ernment or regime in China other than the 
National Government of the Republic of Ching 
with capital temporarily at Chungking.” 

The Japanese reply to our insistence that they 
deal only with the Chiang Kai-shek regime in 
China was twofold: a note saying curtly that 
Japan would not be coerced by us into supporting 
the Nationalists—and, simultaneously, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 


The record of our relations with China, during 
the past decade, shows t at the Administration 
has boxed the compass in regard to the Nation- 
alist regime there. 

At first we supported that regime to the extent 
of fighting Japan, where the same harsh charges 
were made against Chiang Kai-shek in 1940 that 
are made here today. Then, at Yalta, we betrayed 
Chiang Kai-shek by promising concessions in 
China to Soviet Russia without Chinese knowl- 
edge. Next we tried to force Chiang to admit Com- 
munist leaders into his government, and when he 
refused we condemned him for not solving diff- 
culties which were certainly increased by our own 
equivocal attitude. Now we have reached the 
stage where diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communists will be urged as inevitable. 

The full story of our devious Chinese policy has 
been much more widely publicized in Asia than 
in this country. The story is not pretty and itis 
natural that the Department of State, which is 
responsible, should seek to conceal the whole 
truth from the American people. It is, therefore, 
the greater tribute to the average American that, 
in spite of preoccupations, he has recognized | 
clearly that there is something radically wrong 
here, and that “‘bipartisanism” in foreign policy 
has served, not to correct, but only to conceal 
this wrong. 

But, while the lesson has been costly, it is not 
without value. We have learned that foreign 
policy is not an occult mystery. Relations between 
governments, like those between individuals, are 
primarily a matter of conduct. If that conduct 
is honorable, the relations are good; if devious, 
the outcome is bad. 

The Department of State is wholly justified in 
saying that: “There is no longer any real distinc 
tion between domestic and foreign affairs.” The 
new Congress, it may be hoped, will act on that 
truism—by being sharply critical of questionable 
policies in foreign as well as in domestic matters. 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


|: THERE were no obstacles to reali- 
zation, the promise held forth by its 
first year would give this decade its 
name: the Fabulous Fifties. In the 
face of a cold war that became almost 
searing, the country has prospered 
incredibly, in many fields breaking all- 
time records. Now, at year’s end, the 
best authorities seem agreed upon 
propitious forecast, but with definite 
—and serious—qualifications. 

The record of the year 1950, while 
heartening as statistics, is its own best 
amber light for 1951 and the years to follow. 

The word “fabulous” is not too extreme for 
1950, in the face of the figures. All-time records 
were set in total output of goods and services, 
employment, payment of wages and salaries, per 
capita buying and other components of our way 
of life. The living standard reflected the tremen- 
dous increases in rates of pay. Home building 
rose to an impressive 149,100 units started per 
month. The total of deposits and currency held 
by business and individuals was at a startling 
$175,000,000,000. Loans and investments by com- 
mercial banks were triple what they had been in 
1940. The non-farm mortgage debt was double 
that of V-J day. Velocity of deposit turnover was 
significantly more rapid than it had been. 

Regarded solely as a trend, without cognizance 
of the inner and outer influences which loom so 
importantly, it could be freely predicted that 
America had embarked upon a decade calculated 
to bring human happiness more completely 
within the reach of more people. Even with the 
influences in their proper place—as cold clinical 
facts which may not be forgotten for a moment— 
the prospects remain good. But when the balance 
is struck, indications as of now are that the good 
side is equalled by the bad. In short, the Fifties 
can be fabulous, but only if government and busi- 
ness alike guard against the temptation to rush 
pell-mell down dangerous streets. 


& € 


The great imponderables, of course, are Soviet 
Russia and inflation. It would be hard to say 
which is more important to the economy, because 
they are at this time inextricably linked. Because 
of the cold war and its hot phase in Korea, the 
period is one of intense activity. Slumps do not 
come in such periods, but rather result from a 
let-down. The immediacy of a recession, under 
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present conditions, is therefore held to 
be the remotest possibility. The pres- 
sure to reduce armament expense, to 
curb credit and other monetary con- 
trols, probably will be successfully re- 
sisted. There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that with the resolution of the 
Korean war the minimum defense pro- 
eram of July might now be curtailed. 
But this is a minority view. The 
majority knows that Stalin may be ex- 
pected to take further steps to prevent 
any 2ppreciable cut-back in defense 
spending. He has been consistent in this since 
1945, and there is surely no slightest indication 
that the Kremlin has altered its master blue- 
print. Whatever form the new threat may take, 
it will have one positive effect: to keep plant 
preparation and actual arms production at high 
levels. 

And here is one of the paradoxes which are com- 
mon to the decade’s first year. That the threat will 
come is a disturbing fact with which we must live. 
But there is every reason to suppose that the 
threat itself will bring good. Had there been no 
Stalinist program for the domination of the 
world, there would never have been an interna- 
tional bank, a monetary fund, a British loan, a 
Marshall Plan, or an Atlantic pact. If this year 
has done nothing else, it has taught us through 
Korea that we cannot appease Stalin. We must 
talk to him in the terms he best understands, 
with the great humming of defense plants as 
background music. 

On the regrettable side is the interference, 
because of Russia’s utter refusal to be reasonable 
and cooperative after the end of World War II, 
with what could have been a time of unprece- 
dented prosperity, not alone for the United States 
but for every country on the globe. It was Stalin’s 
choice to turn his back upon the role open to him, 
that of a humanitarian, and instead to emulate 
the outlaw Hitler. This 
lust for world dictator- 


’ 
ship has denied to a a 
ai share of the world’s T R EAN D S 
peoples the right to 2 
human happiness that 
should be inalienable. 
When the North Koreans 
began their march the 
dollar gap was narrow- 
ing encouragingly. But 
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now we have been driven 
backward. We must di- 
vert resources from civil- 
ian uses to munitions. 
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And because of that 
we are faced with an- 
other drab part of the picture. Government 
spending is picking up volume rapidly. Further 
increases in income are a certainty. Greater buy- 
ing power will make itself felt against the harsh 
truth that there will be relatively little increase— 
if not, in fact, a decrease—in the supply of avail- 
able goods. These shortages make a slump an 
improbability. Individual businesses may be 
slowed down but the over-all trend will be upward. 
Already some essential materials, notably copper, 
lead and steel, are in short supply. Recruitment 
of skilled workers has gone on at such a pace that 
the shortage there is being felt, already reflecting 
itself in an increase in number of hours worked. 


Thus, if there is a business signpost in Decem- 
ber, it must point to 1951 with dual arrows. One 
indicates an increase in spending, government 
and other, diminishing the likelihood of recession. 
The other points to further inflation, unquestion- 
ably danger No. 1. 


The need to stop, look and listen is indicated by 
the fact that prices of 28 basic commodities, as 
well as wholesale prices, exceed the peak set in 
1948. Consumers, paying more for goods than at 
any time since the war, are still buying at a rate 
20 per cent over last year. Wholesale buying of 
building materials is two and a half times that of 
the prewar period. Textile and chemical prices are 
up. Even though half the automobiles sold were 
for cash, instalment indebtedness exceeded $4 
billions, with a corresponding skyrocketing of 
consumer credits. 

Most of the impact of the military program is 
yet to be felt. Military spending has always been 
slow to get under way. Progress in 1951 probably 
will be no more rapid than it was in 1940 and 1941. 
The fiscal year’s armament expenditures may not 
go beyond the $20,000 ,000,000 rate before June 30. 
The military budget for the year ending June 30, 
1952, is likely to total $65,000,000,000, with de- 
fense authorities urging that it go to $75,000,000,- 
000. Despite the slowness with which the military 
program will move, the rate of spending alone is 
assuredly a severe strain on the economy. 
Diminishing manpower is even now acting as a 
brake on the rate of production. If inflation is 
to be held short of the ruinous line, much of the 
armament spending will have to be on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. There is even talk of compulsorv 
savings. In either case, a decided decline in the 
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living standard will be one unavoidable result. 

While control of inflation is thoroughly under- 
stood, its exercise is limited by political lack of 
courage. The Federal Reserve has shown some- 
what more determination than has the Treasury, 
but there is no assurance it is prepared to accom- 
plish the amount of credit restraint necessary to 
stop monetary expansion. Had direct controls 
been slapped on as soon as the Korean crisis 
appeared, and retained until the slower monetary 
and fiscal controls had a chance to become opera- 
tive, the situation might have been better. Time 
is an element both in the increase of taxes and in 
establishment of credit controls. 


The impact of inflation upon fixed incomes is 
a not inconsiderable factor. Complaint is wide- 
spread that dollars invested in government bonds 
and other fixed-income securities buy less at time 
of redemption than at time of purchase. The fixed 
income group, which includes those on pensions, 
has felt the roughness of injustice, particularly 
in the unreasonable share of the military burden 
they are compelled to shoulder. Here at least is an 
indication that democracy is not functioning. As 
long as persons elected to office will not insist 
upon a balanced budget, the inevitable conse- 
quence is depreciation in the dollar’s buying 
power. 


The way in which the irreconcilables in this 
confused picture may be met and somehow 
brought together is a job for the planners. The 
economic problem may not be a dilemma right 
now, but it could well become one in the first 
months of the new year. The big question marks 
are those of credit and materials allocation, utili- 
zation of manpower in a shrinking pool and pro- 
tection for those on fixed incomes. 

If we can lick those—if we can maintain em- 
ployment at near saturation while still keeping 
inflation from running away—we will be in a 
strong enough position to keep the international 
discordance from turning into debacle. 

While most economic problems have to be 
settled on a non-partisan basis, election results 
have been encouraging to business. Court deci- 
sions are said to be influenced by election returns. 
This is much more true of Congress. Not only is 
the left wing reduced in strength, but those re- 
maining will be inclined to modify their views. 


The Taft-Hartley Act is more likely to be strength- 


ened than weakened. Proposals with a socialistic 
flavor will have less chance. Non-military spend- 
ing is more likely to be reduced. There has been 
a new demonstration of the truth of Samuel 
Gompers’ observation that “no one votes labor.” 


—PAUL WOOTON 
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Washington Scenes 


|= POLITICAL warriors of 1950 
have returned to Capitol Hill to 
finish up the “lame duck” session of 
the outgoing Ejighty-first Congress. 
For a good many of the Democrats it 
is a farewell appearance; for Taft and 
the Republicans it is a prologue to 
what they hope will be even greater 
good fortune in 1951-52. 

Looking on from a distance, and not 
saying much, is the fellow who was re- 
sponsible for the shake-up. He is the 
American voter, the composite of 40,- 
000,000 or so who went to the polls on Nov. 7. 

In the eyes of some dispassionate observers 
here, this average, hard-headed Yank is the most 
interesting figure in the world today. He con- 
founds the pollsters, shows up the cynics, and 
baffles those in other lands who try to understand 
the American political system. He really is some- 
thing, and so is his wife. 

His outstanding characteristic is horse sense— 
that, and a deep confidence in himself and his 
country. He doesn’t scare easily, and thinks noth- 
ing of switching from one party to another and 
dumping long-intrenched office holders. 

He was told during the autumn (by Democratic 
orators, who claimed that theirs was the party of 
peace and prosperity) that the Administration 
had to have a substantial majority in Congress if 
it was to get anywhere with its Fair Deal 
program. 

He wasn’t much impressed, either with the 
argument or the unfulfilled part of the program. 
In a country as finely balanced as the United 
States, he saw no danger in having the two parties 
almost evenly matched in the Congress. Instinct 
seemed to tell him that a razor-edge alignment 
might bring out the best in both of them. 

Feeling thus, he ordained that the Senate line- 
up should be 49 Democrats and 47 Republicans, 
and that the House line-up should be proportion- 
ately close. 

He was disturbed by a number of things in this 
political off year—the war in Korea, the Reds-in- 
Government issue, the gang-up of organized labor 
to “get” Taft, the disclosure of graft and corrup- 
tion in some big cities, and federal spending on 
what is vaguely referred to as “‘nonessentials.”’ 
Still, he wasn’t quite as worked up as he was in 
1946, and so he stopped short of voting for a split 
Government. 


That, briefly, is the story of the collective judg- 
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ment of the American people as re- 
corded Nov. 7. The next chapter comes 
when the Eighty-second Congress, 
with its G.O.P. recruits, convenes Jan. 
3. It will be a middle-of-the-road legis- 
lature, far more concerned about a 
strong United States than social re- 
forms. No element of the United States 
—labor, business or the farmers—will 
dominate it, which is as it ought to be. 

By their votes last month, the 
American people have in effect put 
both the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans on trial for the next two years, with a direc- 
tive to work together for a good performance. 

The Democrats will have nominal control, 
which is far different from effective control. Any- 
way, President Truman will hardly be able to cry 
out about “a do-nothing, good-for-nothing”’ Con- 
gress as he did before. As for the Republicans, 
added responsibility has been given them, along 
with their extra Senate and House seats; and 
they will be expected to measure up to that 
responsibility. 


Folliard 


Had the Republicans suffered losses Nov. 7, the 
Cassandras would have claimed that the G.O.P. 
was “washed up’’—that the United States had at 
last become a one-party nation. It wouldn’t have 
been true, but they would have said it anyway. 

Likewise, if Taft had been beaten in Ohio, many 
were prepared to say that this country was in 
for a labor government. That wouldn’t have been 
true, either, because Americans don’t want any 
one element to dominate. 

Anyway, Taft won, and the manner of his win- 
ning has given a tremendous boost to the Taft- 
for-President boom. The courageous Ohioan won 
by a whopping majority. He not only whipped 
the bosses of the AFL, CIO and other unions who 
were out to get him as Enemy No. 1, but evidently 
he was able to raid their 
own camps. His heavy 
vote in some industrial 
centers indicated that he 
almost certainly got the 
support of a good many 
workers, organized and 
unorganized. 

Taft may not have 
glamour, but hecertainly 
does have an aura. From 
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here out, he’s the man 
the tourists will be most 
eager to see when they 
peer down from the Sen- 
ate galleries. Now more 
than ever, he seems en- 
titled to his nom de poli- 
“Mr. Republican.” 

President Truman 
would have a difficult 
time holding back if Taft should appear likely to 
get the Republican presidential nomination in 
52. The two men get along fine on a personal 
basis, but politically they are miles apart. A battle 
with Taft, therefore, doubtless would appeal to 
the scrappy Missourian, even at 68. 

The widespread opinion that Mr. Truman 
already has decided to run two years hence is not 
shared by his White House associates. They will 
tell you that he really has made no decision; that 
while he hasn’t closed the door, he has occasion- 
ally talked about what he might do if he should 
retire Jan. 20, 1953. 


The unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the 
Chief Executive threw a fright into organization 
Democrats. It wasn’t so much that they were 
afraid for his life; as he himself was quick to say, 
he never was really in danger. What worried them 
was the effect it might have on the First Lady. 
She keeps out of national affairs, but hers is an 
influential voice in the Truman household. 

Mr. Truman’s stock, which has fluctuated 
violently over the years, appears to be down at 
the moment. Nevertheless, most Democrats look 
on him as their best bet in 52. The prospect is, 
therefore, that he will either run himself or name 
the Democratic standard bearer. 
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The Republican picture is much more compli- 
cated, and at this stage the indications are that 
there will be a fierce battle for the nomination 
when the next convention rolls around. The 
G.O.P., as Gov. Dewey has said, is “split wide 
open.” Explaining this rift is no easy matter. In 
a general way, however, it might be said that 
there are Republicans who go along with the 
domestic and foreign-policy views of men like 
Dewey, and others who denounce such views as 
““Me-tooism.” 

The “Me, too” expression, as nearly as I can 
remember it, first came into use in 1940 when 
Wendell Willkie was the Republican nominee for 
President. Willkie embraced a good many of the 
Roosevelt or New Deal policies, but promised to 
do a better job in carrying them out. Dewey did 
likewise in 1944 and 1948. 


Those Republicans who would purge the party 
of Me-tooism are to be found all over the country, 
but they seem to be most numerous in the Middle 
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West corn belt. It was here, it might be noteg, 
that the G.O.P. made its most striking gains ip 
last month’s election. 

This wing of the party already had given g 
demonstration of power by taking over the 
machinery of the national organization. In Janv- 
ary, 1949, bitter over Dewey’s 1948 tactics and his 
“unity” talk, the opponents of Me-tooism made 
a determined effort to oust Hugh Scott, Dewey's 
hand-picked chairman of the Republican Na. 
tional Committee. They failed then, but only by 
a margin of four votes. Later in the year, after 
Scott had resigned, they put over Guy George 
Gabrielson as national chairman. This was gen- 
erally regarded as a victory for the Taft people, 
although Gabrielson since has observed a policy 
of strict neutrality. 


Gov. Dewey now has stated flatly that he will 
not run again for the presidency, and has an- 
nounced that he will back Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for the Republican nomination. 

If Ike really threw his hat in the ring, he prob- 
ably could stampede the 1952 convention. There 
wouldn’t be much the Taft people could do about 
it, assuming that they wanted to do anything 








about it. What convention delegates want above | 


all is a winner, and the same goes for those who 
put their money into the party treasury. And 
certainly Ike looks now as if he might be a winner. 

The general, in commenting on Dewey’s offer 
of support, said he was complimented. He didn’t 
try to cut off the new boom with a “No,” and con- 
sequently a lot of people concluded that he might 
eventually say “‘Yes.”’ To put it another way, they 
concluded that he might “be had.’ They could 
be right. 

It should be reported, however, that some men 
who know Ike intimately are convinced that he 
never will run for the presidency. 

If that should be the case, it will again be a case 
of picking a G.O.P. nominee from among the pro 


— 


fessionals. Two of these who put themselves in | 


the running by their victories last month, in addi- 

tion to Taft, were Gov. Earl Warren of California 

and Gov. James H. Duff of Pennsylvania. 
Warren, running for another term at Sacra 


mento, gave a drubbing to Jimmy Roosevelt, while 
Duff whipped an able and popular Fair Dealer, | 


Francis J. Myers, to win a seat in the Senate. 


~ Duff, who started out as a Teddy Roosevelt mai 
in the old Bull Moose days, ought to make quitea} 


splash in the national political pool, regardless of | 


what happens to him with respect to the presi 
dency. He wants to revitalize the Republical 
Party, and he thinks that the way to do it is 
win over “the average guy”—‘the guy in the 
bleachers.” 


—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD> 
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2 will | 
S an- | 
hisen- By Gen. FRANK L. HOWLEY 
prob- 
here | | , ii ‘ : ‘e 
about T MAY be oversimplification to describe our boiling 
thie cold war with Russia in terms of a poker game, but it is 
5 a concise analogy explaining why the world’s most pow- 
above erful nation has been stolen blind at the conference 
e who table. The Russians are cagey poker players. They 
And must be; they’ve won practically every jackpot in the 
inner. | past five years without showing the strength of their 
oe hand. They don’t bluff all the time, yet every time we’ve 
° ye paid the price in blood and dollars to call them, we have 
didn't | been scared into throwing in our hand. After the Berlin 
d con- victory our wax-mustached boys went to Paris and 
might agreed to ‘‘status quo” which in simple language means 
> they to let bygones be bygones. Naturally, Korea followed. 
coal Again “status quo” appeared at Lake Success. Naturally, 
trouble with Communist China developed. If we don’t 
make Russia and her stooges pay, World War III will 
e men become inevitable. 
nat he I don’t want to sound egotistical about this, but I’ve 
forced the Russians to throw away more worthless hole 
fy cards than any American, and I’ve got the scars to 
a Cast prove it. During the four years I was deputy, then com- 
1€ pro- mander, of the American sector in Berlin, I sat in offi- 
lves in cial conferences with the Russians a total of 2,000 hours, 
n addi- and I spent as much time again in informal discussions. 
‘fornia I was alternately sickened and infuriated by the con- 
cessions our State Department made to the Russians, 
who consistently broke agreements and violated every 
Sacra- rule of decency in the book. Our policy of appeasement 
E. while Was Carried out over my half-dead body, because I had 
Dealet ample opportunity to appraise the Russians’ weaknesses 
nate. t close range and see through their bluffs. 

} Why has Russia pushed the United States around so 
it malt itrageously and gotten away with it? Because we’ve 
quite veen suckers for the Russians’ propaganda, the most 
dless 0! eifective weapon in their bid for complete economic and 
2 presk Pa 
ublicat 

it is , . 
‘oe Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, who recently returned 
to civilian life, headed our forces in Berlin 
JLIARD 
, 1950 





























General Howley has had ample chance to appraise Russia’s weaknesses at close range 


political control of the world. As a military man, I 
know it is inexcusable, and fatal, to underestimate 
the enemy. As a target for Russia’s shrillest propa- 
ganda, I also know it is almost as foolhardy to attri- 
bute more strength to the enemy than he actually 
possesses. The first mistake leads to crushing defeat. 
The second promotes spineless capitulation which 
ultimately undermines a nation’s will and capacity 
to make an honorable fight for its principles. 

It is painfully clear that Russian propaganda, 
planted abroad and parroted at home by Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers, has had a terrific impact 
on the American public and those charged with 
formulating our foreign policy. The effectiveness of 
Russian propaganda is shown in three viewpoints: 


1. State Department—Russia is tremendously 
powerful and we’d better handle her with gloves if 
we don’t want to touch off World War III. 


2. Military—The Russian army has such an over- 
powering superiority in manpower that it may be 
advisable to fight it now, while our advantage in 
matériel gives us a better than even chance of win- 
ning. Once Russia builds up her war potential, in- 
cluding atomic bombs, we won’t have a look-in. 


3. Public—Russia has the atomic bomb. Oh my 
God! 


Who says Russia is so powerful that we must 
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make concession after groveling concession lest we 
antagonize her? Who says Russia’s production will 
match ours in the immediate or misty future? The 
experts? Don’t make me laugh. I know how those 
guys work. 

After the shooting war, we heard awesome reports 
of Russia’s artillery. Those reports were founded 
entirely on the basis of a propaganda movie, “The 
Capture of Berlin,” General Tulponov unveiled at 
a party in Berlin. One scene was supposed to show 
massed Russian batteries shelling Berlin at night. 
Any amateur photographer knows that three o 
four flash pans can be set off and give the illusion 
of big guns, hub to hub, firing in salvo. Seventeen 
Allied military observers, who never saw a Russian 
soldier in action, took the movie at face value and 
dutifully reported that the Russians achieved 
devastating concentration with their ‘artillery. 4 
few weeks later a “review” of the movie, having 
made the round trip between Berlin and Washing- 
ton, bounced back to me as a solemn fact. 

For all I know, Russian artillery may be all that 
it’s cracked up to be. The point is that official 
“experts” don’t know for sure. They were taken if 
by Russian propaganda. All I know is that the Rus- 
sian artillery I saw when I led the first Americal 
convoy into the Soviet zone of Germany in June, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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a PA., can take care of it- 
self. A small, self-contained indus- 
trial city in the bull’s-eye bounded 
by New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh, York is immediately 
surrounded by rich farm land and 
resourceful farmers, Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen who believe such homi- 
lies of their forebears as: “Them 
that works hard eats hearty.” 
Between its farms and its indus- 
tries, the community is in balance 
and at peace with itself. No 
mammoth corporation directs its 
way of life. Its industries are mid- 
dling-sized, diversified and, as 
every Yorker knows, they lead the 
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world in the production of air-con- 
ditioners, wire screen cloth, water 
turbines, wallpaper, tire chains, 
baker’s machinery, bar bells for 
weightlifters and artificial teeth. 

But for all this self-sufficiency, 
York’s greatest achievement was 
the discovery that it could help 
take care of the nation as well as 
itself. A decade ago, the city. be- 
came famous for a plan. In 1941, 
while Washington was calling 
frantically for all-out production 
to stock the arsenal of democracy, 
York tapped the total resources of 
its machines and manpower. No 
other community mobilized its re- 
sources so quickly and completely. 


wer all came under Bill Shapley (ceuter) 
aud his colleagues ‘Scrutiny 


e “York Plan” 


_ Starts Again 


By MILTON LEHMAN 


BACK in 1941 this city won fame with a 


production pool. Today it is repeating 


York’s plan was so simple and logi- 
cal that it scarcely seemed a plan 
at all. 

The plan provided that a York 
manufacturer who got a defense 
order too large to handle alone 
could call on his neighbors to help 
him out. It brought York a larger 
share of the defense budget than 
any industrial city its size (popu- 
lation: 60,000), it turned out an 
abundant supply of armaments 
and it caused dozens of planners 
to make pilgrimages from Wash- 
ington to York. 

The major accomplishment was 
in clearing the minds of the mili- 
tary procurement officers, who had 
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been accustomed to dealing only 
with America’s largest manufac- 
turers. York went into action ata 
time when the production effort 
had stalled, when the big corpora- 
tions alone couldn’t meet produc- 
tion goals. To fill the gigantic 
orders from Washington required 
the resources of smaller manufac- 
turers who could subcontract their 
orders down to the local machine 
shops. For this massive problem in 
decentralization, York had found 
the answer. 

By the end of the war, the plan 
had been endorsed by all of Wash- 
ington’s alphabetical production 
agencies, from the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission to the 
War Production Board. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers urged its members to pay re- 
spectful attention to York. Thirty- 
five Pennsylvania communities 
studied the plan and tried to prac- 
tice what it preached. York’s pro- 
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gram was adopted by cities 
as scattered as Harrison- 
burg, Va., Decatur, I1l., 
Elyria, Ohio, Sturgis, Mich., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 

Today, York is trying to deter- 
mine its role in the new national 
defense program. But it is also pre- 
paring itself for all possibilities and 
revising its famous plan for imme- 
diate use. Working with the Manu- 
facturers’ Association a new In- 
dustrial Mobilization Committee is 
surveying the city to determine: 

First, how many skilled mechan- 
ics are employed, how many more 
could be found in the ranks of the 
aged and handicapped, whether 
“Rosie the Riveter” and her sisters 
would return to industry if 
needed. 

Second, how many machine tools 
are available, not merely in the 
metal trades companies, but also in 
maintenance shops, garages, and 
back-alley repair shops through- 
out the city. 

Third, how to prepare the city’s 
industries for possible immediate 
conversion, how to put the plan 
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into operation on 48 hours’ notice. 

While some theorists and plan- 
ners are wondering whether 
America is back in the days of 1939. 
or 1940, or maybe 1941, York real- 
izes that this is 1950, an altogether 
different year. Unlike 1940, when 
unemployment provided a _ vast 
pool of manpower, the community 
is now scraping the bottom of its 
manpower barrel. The local branch 
of the Pennsylvania Employment 
Service no longer can supply York’s 
industries with such needed me- 
chanics as punch press and power 
shear operators, spot and arc weld- 
ers, pattern-makers, machinists 
and tool-makers. 

In 1940, York’s industries were 
hunting for orders to Keep their 
machines busy. 

Today, most industries are oper- 
ating at capacity. To handle the 
expected defense orders, manu- 
facturers are advertising for 
women workers. ‘‘We plan to bring 
back Rosie the Riveter,’ says Paul 
Bahr of the York Electric and Ma- 
chine Company, “as soon as we get 
our powder rooms in shape.” 
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The York plan emerged from the 
brainstorm of a crotchety Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman named S. 
Forry Laucks, who owned the York 
Safe and Lock Co pany, and 
the supersalesmanship of civic- 
spirited William S. sSnipley, chair- 
man of the board of the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation. The two 
men were almost totally unlike and 
scarcely could have contained 
themselves at the same conference. 

Laucks was irascible, a lone wolf. 
A strong New Dealer, he had re- 
signed from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers to register his disapproval, 
and had an unhappy tendency to 
refer to York’s Republican manu- 
facturers as “stuffed shirts.” His 
temper was scarcely improved by 
the depression, which almost 
wrecked his business. After the 
bank holiday, when second-hand 
vaults were plentiful, the sales of 
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York Safe 
flourish. 

Laucks had Known better days. 
He had sold vaults to America’s 
largest banks, had built a fireproof 
door for the tomb of Sun Yat-sen 
in Nanking and the largest vault 
in the world for the Bank of Japan 
in Tokyo, which took 90 freight 
cars to transport frem York to 

the docks in Baltimore. His 

workmen were among the most 

Skilled in the city and could 

machine a 100-ton vault door 

to hang so perfectly that it 

could be swung with one hand. 
In 1938, Laucks toured the al- 
most barren Army arsenals and 
came home with a $1,600,000 order 
for 138 antiaircraft gun mounts. 
His fellow manufacturers declared 
that Laucks couldn’t possibly 
handle the job himself and cheer- 
fully predicted he would lose his 
shirt. But Laucks had another idea. 
He farmed out parts of his contract 
to 60 other concerns, most of them 
in and around York. He subcon- 
tracted one part to a plant making 
floor waxing machines and others 
to back-alley machine shops. When 
his subcontractors had trouble 
handling their job, he dispatched 
his own mechanics to show them 
how to do it. York Safe and Lock 
got the order out profitably and on 
time and continued to fill arma- 
inent orders throughout the war. 
At the end of the conflict, however, 
the company closed down and 
shortly thereafter Forry Laucks 
died. 

By 1940, Forry Lauck’s brain- 
storm had impressed the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and its mem- 
bers, who wished to do business 
with the Government. Shipley be- 
came head of the new York De- 
fense Committee and set out for 
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Washington. He came back with 
blueprints and called his fellow 
manufacturers together. “I can’t 
handle this job alone,” said Ship- 
ley. “But if we can swing it to- 
gether I'll send in a bid as prime 
contractor.” 

Leaning over the blueprints, one 
manufacturer declared: “I can 
turn out that winch.” “That bear- 
ing looks down my alley,” said an- 
other. Although they finally turned 
down the job as too difficult, they 
had set a working pattern for five 
years of successful bidding. 

The York plan was now in opera- 
tion. The defense committee ord- 
ered surveys of existing manpower 
and machine tools and drew up a 
15-point program to guide their 
labors. The program included use 
of available tool facilities, putting 
idle tools and idle men to work, 
making a survey of tools not in the 
metal trades factories, studying 
types of work that could be done 
with the tools and facilities avail- 
able, making an effort to explain 
and sell the defense plan to the 
community. 

The program also called for the 
education of new employes for in- 
dustry, a study of housing and 
workers’ health, an analysis of sub- 
contractors’ costs to insure fair- 
ness to both prime and subcontrac- 
tor, encouragement of prompt de- 
liveries and accuracy of work by 
subcontractors, an analysis of 
York’s labor potential directed to 
supplying additional labor where 
and when needed, and the com- 
mittee’s full participation in local 
activities dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with the emergency. 

Throughout the war years, York 
surveyed, studied and got ac- 


quainted with itself. In 180 differ- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Santa’s 


pe PLEASANT sentimental glow 
we all get from running across a 
Christmas tree ornament just like 
one we knew as a child is the key to 
a $75,000,000 industry. While other 
business men strain themselves to 
market an improved model or 
something new, those who deal in 
tree trimmings bend over back- 
wards to reproduce the makings of 
an old-fashioned Christmas. 

Even in a field of such technolo- 
gical development as the electrical, 
inspiration comes from the past; 
for instance, one of the newest 
wrinkles in tree lighting is nothing 
more or less than a safe version of 
candles. 

The first Christmas tree was 


D. S. Jacoby, New York 
importer, shows a new 


hauble to a salesclerk 
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Sideline of Lights 


By EDITH M. STERN 


WHEN Martin Luther decorated his first tree 


he launched a business that will never die 
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Glass balls remain tops 


with Santa Heim people 


lighted, so legend has it, by Martin 
Luther in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. One night, ac- 
cording to the tale, he became SO 
entranced by a starry Christmas 
sky that he set up a tree for his 
children illuminated with many 
candles that would twinkle in his 
home as the stars twinkled in the 
sky. Nobody knows who first had 
the idea of supplanting candles 
with electric lights, but at any rate 
by 1902 there had begun to be 
strings of miniature colored lamps 
for trimming. 

That same year, one of the earli- 
est electrically lighted outdoor 
trees appeared on the porch of 4 
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home in Niles, Ohio, and many and 
loud were the neighbors’ criticisms. 
The extravagance, the wasteful- 
ness, of a decorated outdoor tree! 
And imagine lighting it with ex- 
pensive electricity! 

Nevertheless, the safer kind of 
lighting was on its way to stay, and 
after 1915, when the General Elec- 
tric Company first made Christmas 
tree lamps commercially available, 
it gradually became the _ usual 
thing. Not that it was a complete 
success. For all its beauty and 
safety, something was lost and 
gone with the candles nostalgic 
parents and grandparents had 
known—light that moved as well 
as Shone. Manufacturers bestirred 
themselves to recapture past ef- 
fects without past perils, and pro- 
duced blinkers. These did not quite 
fill the bill, either; not only were 
they unlike candles, but also 
women were reluctant to fool with 
them. 

Finally, in 1946, once again there 
was dancing luminosity on Christ- 
mas trees when Noma Lights, after 
years of experimentation, put on 
the market a limited quantity of 
its Bubble-Lites. These consist of 
an “action” candle-shaped glass 
tube filled with colored fluid and 
set in a translucent colored plastic 
base which houses a low-wattage 
bulb. As the bulb lights up the base 
and tube it generates heat that 
whirls the contents of the tube up- 
ward in a continually bubbling 
Spiral. 

Bubble-Lites were an immediate 
Success. In 1947, 25,000,000 were 
made and sold and they have been 
go%bled up in such huge quantities 
ever since that thanks to mass pro- 
duction they have come down in 
retail price from an original $4.95 
to $2.40 a set. And, though Noma 
does the world’s biggest business in 
Christmas lights, other companies 
too are cashing in on similar 
twentieth century versions of 
candles 

Dealers in the $15,000,000 worth 
of glass ornaments sold annually 
not only have had to be on their 
toes to keep up with the past, but 
to have anything at all to sell! Be- 
fore World War II, practically no 
Christmas tree ornaments were 
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made in this country. A few 
dribbled in from Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, but the bulk was made 
in Germany where the custom of 
decorating trees had originated. 
There, in little villages, whole 
families blew, colored and deco- 
rated by hand the glittering bau- 
bles whose styles had not altered 
through the century of this “cot- 
tage industry’s” existence. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, the normal imports of 
50,-80,000,000 ornaments a year 
abruptly were cut off, and a new 
American industry was born. To- 
day at least four manufacturers 
produce glass tree ornaments ex- 
clusively. 

Perhaps the most spectacular is 
Santa Heim, started 12 years ago 
by W. J. Thompson, a veteran 
Woolworth buyer, and Harry H. 
Heim, who came to tree decora- 
tions by way of ladies’ dress design- 
ing and window trimming. A 150- 
year-old duck mill and a village of 
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100 houses were bought in rural 
Maryland, gayly painted red and 
white, and named Santa Heim. At 
first the ornaments were so poor 
that the infant business lost in one 
year of experimenting to improve 
them what it had made the previ- 
ous two, but today they are indis- 
tinguishable from German im- 
ports. What’s more, even when 
hand blown, they can compete in 
price. German blowers average 
500 a day, are champions at 800. 
Workers at Santa Heim turn out 
2,000 to 2,500. 

The firm produces all kinds of 
fancy glass gewgaws, made both by 
hand and by machine, such as 
violins and golden pine cones par- 
tially encrusted with white snow 
and elaborately indented “reflector 
type” ornaments. But the best 
sellers are good old glass balls, of 
which Heim claims to be the larg- 
est manufacturer, with a two inch 
in diameter ball most popular. 
There is business in six and seven 
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inch balls, too, but not many of 
these are used in homes. At the 
other extreme of size is the “Tiny 
Tim” line of miniatures, some tin- 
sel-trimmed, which are in growing 
demand for Lilliputian-sized table 
trees. The Tiny Tims have almost, 
but not quite, met Japanese com- 
petition in price. 

Some of the Santa Heim orna- 
ments are of new design, among 
them a Santa in bas-relief. Some 
are exact copies of traditional Ger- 
man ornaments, and some are mild 
adaptations; a decoration of tinsel 
may be added in an interior or the 
dull silver finish of yesteryear be 
replaced by a crackled one. But 
except for some sizable silver 
Stylized birds which are used by 
window decorators, the contents of 
the showroom are more like than 
unlike the tissue-wrapped survi- 
vors of traditional Christmases 
cherished in millions of homes. 

Largest competitor of Santa 
Heim is the old established firm of 
Max Eckardt & Sons, Inc., which 
does a $4,000,000 a year business. 
Before the war, Eckardt did noth- 
ing but import. During the war it 
began to manufacture balls. Now, 
with four factories in New York 
and New Jersey and German orna- 
ments available in quantity for the 
first time in more than a decade it 
does both. 

The American-made ornaments 
are produced from Corning glass 
of basic shapes made on virtually 
the same machines as light bulbs. 
They are then silvered on the in- 
side, dipped in color, if decorated 
sprayed with powdered glass, and 
capped. Year-by-year changes are 
not radical but consist mostly of 
innovations in decorative designs. 
There are teddy bears and other 
toys, besides familiar Santas and 
bells, on some balls this year, or 
you can have your choice of 
“Christmas Cheer” or ‘Merry 
Christmas” in sprayed-orf Werding. 

Eckardt’s imported 
line, more expensive than the 
domestic, is like the stuff of a fairy 
tale. There are tiny delicate trum- 
pets and bugles that actually blow, 
red-capped toadstools, shimmering 
birds and fish, baskets of fruits or 
flowers, and glamorized household 
items like coffee pots and lamps. 
The Japanese imports are more re- 
markable for their low price than 
for their fine workmanship and are 
mainly tiny ornaments and sprays. 

The first American importer of 
tree ornaments was B. Shackman 
and Company, New York City 
wholesaler and retailer, who nearly 
50 years ago proudly advertised 
“Unique novelties for Christmas 
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tree trimmings... things you do 
not see elsewhere.” Today, still, 
Shackman deals almost exclusively 
in importations and the empty 
shelves of wartime are full to over- 
flowing. 

Thousands of samples are stowed 
away on several floors of the build- 
ing because all the varieties, put 
into the showroom, might confuse 
buyers with an embarrassment of 
riches. Catering to the upper 
brackets, Shackman’s has items 
not carried by the chain stores 
which do the bulk of ornament re- 
tailing. 

In ordinary households replace- 
ments are substantial. Estimated 
average breakage of glass orna- 
ments in homes is ten per cent. So 
with 39,000,000 Christmas trees in 
the United States, steady sales are 
assured regardless of any additions 
to family inventories. 

The manufacture of “icicles” 
(sometimes called silver rain), 
artificial mica or plastic snow, tin- 
sel and tree hooks is also a solid 
business thanks to annual repeat 
buying. B. Wilmsen, Incorporated, 
of Philadelphia, one maker of these 
products, was founded 65 years ago 
by the present president’s father 
and year-round employs some 140 
people. 

The National Tinsel Manufac- 
turing Company of Manitowac, 
Wis., 35 years old, does a $3,500,000 
business about $2,000,000 of which 
is in tree trimmings. 

Anyone who has ever, in a fit of 
economy, tried to detach and un- 
snarl icicles “so they can be used 
next year” knows why, of all trim- 
mings, they are the shortest-lived. 
About 8,000,000 pounds of lead foil 
each year become silver rain, drip 
engagingly over green branches, 
and are thrown out with trees. 

Incidentally, no one who has 
harbored a secret thought that tin- 
sel doesn’t seem to be what it was 
when he was young, needs to fear 
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that he’s becoming jaundiced by 
age. He’s right. Christmas tree 
trimmings are “‘pre-priced”: that 
is, people don’t want to pay more 
for them than they have been in 
the habit of paying. The attitude 
is quite in line with the feeling that 
Christmas should be just as it has 
always been and in a competitive 
industry dealers don’t attempt to 
buck it. Nowadays tinsel is defi- 
nitely skimpy. If it were made as 
thick as formerly, six yards would 
cost $1 instead of a dime. 

Some old-time decorations are 
worse than emaciated; they are 
not available at all. There are, for 
example, no more wax angels. The 
combinations of paper figures and 
tinsel which used to cost five or 
ten cents would have to be priced 
at nearly $1 and are therefore not 
duplicated. 

Every now and then something 
really new in Christmas tree trim- 
mings appears, but usually it’s not 
much of a success. Santa Heim, for 
instance, sells relatively few violet- 
colored balls; the traditional red, 
blue, green, silver and gold are still 
preferred. Eckardt tried and gave 
up making balls of plastic. Theo- 
retically consumers should have 
tumbled for their durability, but 
it didn’t make up for the lack of 
old-fashioned shininess. 

There are, of course, some excep- 
tions to the public’s rejection of 
novelties. A wartime angel-in-a- 
circle treetop, introduced by the 
National Tinsel Manufacturing 
Company when the familiar glass 
spear tree tops were unobtainable 
has been going well for eight years. 
“Cluster trees,” invented by Max 
Eckardt, Jr., and consisting of 
balls and spears with a knitting 
needle core, are a big seller. Most 
noteworthy of all is the taste for 
“pastels,” balls with a misted finish 
in new colors like pink and 
chartreuse. Originally designed for 
decorators and stores, for the past 
few years they have been in grow- 
ing demand for home use. 

Whatever the decorations, 
people in the business have their 
ideas about how a tree should be 
trimmed. 

According to one authority at 
Noma’s, pick your tree for good 
proportions with special attention 
to base branches, and leave it out- 
doors in a pail of water until it is 
ready to put up. Then place it in 
a stand with a water well. Figuring 
from the bottom branches, have a 
minimum of ten lights for each 
foot of tree. Place your top piece 
on first, then run the lights from 
the top down, either around or 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Complacency loses io Johnson 


Ox ONE of the few sunny days in 
the nation’s capital last fall, a 
leading American industrialist ar- 
rived in Washington. He was ac- 
companied by such key men in his 
corporation as lawyers, economists 
and accountants. He also was ac- 
companied by considerable irrita- 
tion and suspicion, for he was 
Slated to testify that day before the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate. 

The names of the magnate and 
his company cannot yet be dis- 
closed, although in due course they 
Will be published in an official re- 
port of the subcommittee. The 
company manufactured, among 
other things, a commodity essen- 
tial to the mounting production 
program caused by the Korean 
crisis. The price of this commodity 
had risen rather sharply in recent 
months and the profits of the cor- 
poration itself had doubled in the 
first six months of 1950. The indus- 
trialist had visions of being 


branded a war profiteer and bitter- 
ly resented the possible accusation 
for a good reason. It wasn’t true. 

His first surprise came when he 
entered the room where the com- 
mittee was meeting and was 
greeted courteously by its chair- 
man, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas. His next was when he 
learned that the hearing was an 
executive session, with no report- 
ers present, and that there would 
be no headlines. His third surprise 
was the soft-spoken examination 
by young Donald C. Cook, the com- 
mittee’s counsel. Cook began by 
saying he was sure that both the 
increased cost of the commodity 
and the company’s profits could be 
explained. Would Jones go about 
it in his own way? 

The industrialist, just slightly 
pop-eyed, did so. His concern’s 
earnings were the result of in- 
creased sales of many other prod- 
ucts. The current higher price of 
the item strategic for war was, in 
fact, lower than it had been a year 
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FEW congressional committees in 
recent years have won fame for 
popularity, but a new group has 
risen to regain lost laurels. This is 
the Johnson Committee set up to 


study the war production program 


Velvet Gloves 
on Capitol Hill 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


before and the company was losing 
money making it. Wages and the 
cost of basic materials had gone up 
sharply. The seven members of the 
Senate committee heard Jones out. 
Then Chairman Johnson said, in 
substance: 

“We are grateful to you for com- 
ing here. Your statement is satis- 
factory in every way. With your 
permission we shall publish a sum- 
mary of your testimony in a forth- 
coming committee report.” 

Such a conception—the idea 
that deserved praise would be pub- 
lished in a congressional document 
— caused considerable astonish- 
ment in Washington. Far more 
common have been reckless, un- 
substantiated charges in which the 
reputations of honest Americans 
have been wrecked. But this does 
not mean that the Johnson com- 
mittee, in existence only since last 
July as a watchdog over war pro- 
duction, is either gentle or com- 
placent. 

“I have confidence,” Johnson 
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said after the subcommittee had 
been created, “‘that it will... be 
frank, impartial and straightfor- 
ward—blunt but not unfair, zeal- 
ous but not persecuting; helpful 
but not compromising.” 

“We will not hunt headlines,” 
the chairman added. 

Suggestions for subjects and 
Situations to be investigated, and 
which may in the end become 
headlines anyway, come from a 
variety of sources. At the start, 
obviously, the committee members 
and the staff determined general 
policies. But as the work got under 
way other congressmen made help- 
ful suggestions from time to time. 





Virgil M. Chapman (Dem.) 


being assured they would 
be protected. As the newspapers 
began to give attention to the com- 
mittee’s work, patriotic citizens in 
ill parts of the country offered 
further data. They told of waste 
and inefficiency at military estab- 
lishments. Sometimes workers in 
war plants reported their suspicion 
of undue profits. 

The Johnson committee ac- 
cepted none of these reports as 
facts, but all which seemed to have 
merit were examined. Some made 
no sense. Some came from dis- 
eruntled bidders who had failed to 
eet contracts and had leaped to the 
conclusion that all procurement 


mittee, 


Leverett Saltonstall (Rep. ) 
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“Either the Munitions Board has 
a program or it has not,” said the 
unanimously approved report. “If 
it has a program it could readily 
be described. If it has no program 
it should candidly be admitted. In 
any event, if the diligence with 
which the Munitions Board ad- 
dressed itself to our inquiry is any 
measure of the manner in which it 
attends to its other duties its com- 
petence would seem to leave some- 
thing to be desired.” 

The Johnson Preparedness Com- 
mittee has, of course, the power to 
subpoena witnesses and _ take 
their testimony in executive ses- 
sions or at public hearings. 
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Wayne L. Morse (Rep.) 


Six senators, three Republicans and a like number of Democrats. make up Chairman 


“I’ve a letter here from a con- 
stituent,” would be typical. ‘He 
makes a product needed in the 
manufacture of heavy tanks. He’s 
one of the few fellows in the coun- 
try who can turn out this gadget. 
Yet he complains that those ‘great 
brains’ over in the Pentagon write 
specifications which are impossi- 
ble to follow. Maybe you boys can 
look into it.” 

Equally important tips came 
from the Pentagon itself. Some- 
times they were anonymous tele- 
phone calls from officers, working 
their hearts out trying to get 
things rolling, who found them- 
selves thwarted by red tape. Ap- 
peals to their superiors had been 
futile so they turned to the com- 
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officers were crooks. The encourag- 
ing thing to the committee was the 
increase in the number of tips re- 
ceived after publication of its first 
report. 

That report, issued in Septem- 
ber, was thorough and biting. Spe- 
cifically, it analyzed the poten- 
tial shortage of natural rubber. It 
cited “complacency on the Poto- 
mac” with respect to full and effi- 
cient use of the costly plants built 
for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. More generally, the report 
called attention to “a siesta psy- 
chology” in the production of war 
matériel. Again, regarding the 
vital subject of rubber, the com- 
mittee took the Munitions Board 
to task. 
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A congressional committee on 
the conduct of a war can be useful 
indeed, saving money into the bil- 
lions. Far more important, its in- 
quiries can lead to better weapons 
being sent to the front and actually 
Shorten the struggle. On the other 
hand, such a committee can be an 
unadulterated evil, as was the case 
during the Civil War. 

In December, 1861, Congress ap- 
pointed a joint committee to check 
on the prosecution of the war 
against the Confederacy. Instead 
of doing any good, it came close to 
bringing defeat to the North. Its 
members went on repeated mis- 
sions to the front, meddled in the 
appointment of commanding offi- 
cers, and with tactics and strategy. 
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Their unfair, ex-parte investiga- 
tions added grievously to the 
crushing burdens of President Lin- 
coln. The committee went to the 
incredible length of insinuating 
that Mrs. Lincoln was a traitor. 

“It was worth two divisions to 
me,” Gen. Robert E. Lee has been 
quoted as saying. 

Tall, talkative Lyndon Johnson, 
who was once a _ schoolteacher, 
knows some history and has no in- 
tention of repeating that mistake. 
The cynics insist, of course, that 
Johnson formed his committee for 
political reasons, an accusation 
which he denies in picturesque, 
profane Texan language. He dis- 
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Estes Kefauver (Dem.) 


capture in the remote Korean hills, 
so far away that they might almost 
be on the moon. 

“This is a horrible crime,” he 
told his colleagues. “How much 
more horrible it will be, though, if 
this Government and this Con- 
gress tie those boys’ hands behind 
their backs by acting too slowly, 
too cautiously, with too much con- 
sideration for the comfort of those 
who remain behind.” 

The senator went on at some 
length in arguing for his commit- 
tee. Economy in the military estab- 
lishment had been overdone, he in- 
sisted. The United States had been 
more interested “in making our 


Styles Bridges (Rep.) 
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mittee could be either a nuisance, 
a dangerous one, or it could be of 
real value to the security of the 
nation. That depended on how it 
was organized and its manner of 
operation. 

Johnson, although only 42 years 
old and serving his first term in the 
Senate, is no amateur in such 
matters. He was a member of the 
Texas delegation in the House for 
12 years. When not in the Navy, he 
was chairman of a committee 
which investigated naval affairs 
and which won the praise of the 
late James Forrestal, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The senator, whose day normally 
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Lester Hunt (Dem.) 


Johnson’s Preparedness Committee that has official Washington jabbering to itself 


claims any notion that he was 
thinking of the similar investigat- 
ing body of which Harry Truman 
was head and which sent the 
Missouri senator, with the help of 
fate, to the White House. 

Johnson was on active duty with 
the Navy during the war. “I 
watched my friends die,” is his own 
Statement on why he wanted a 
committee which would check on 

ir efficiency after aggression be- 
gan in Korea. Although extremely 
loquacious in conversation across 
a desk, Johnson is not a frequent 
speechmaker in Congress. On July 
12 last, however, he did ask to be 
heard. 

American soldiers, the senator 
Said, were being executed after 


books balance than in making our 
strength balance against the mili- 
tary power of communism. Far 
more dollars are being lost in south 
Korea than ail the dollars we have 
saved—if we have saved any at all.” 

Johnson got his committee, with 
the relatively small sum of $25,000 
for staff expenses. Then began the 
job of selecting the members. The 
chairman chose wisely. He picked 
three Democrats: Virgil M. Chap- 
man of Kentucky, Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee and Lester Hunt of 
Wyoming. The three Republican 
members are Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon and Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. 

The Johnson Preparedness Com- 
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begins at about 7 a.m. and ends 
around 10 p.m., was determined 
that his committee should not be 
a nuisance. After he had named 
the members, he went to an obvious 
source for advice, the President. 
Mr. Truman received all seven 
members at the White House and 
pledged his cooperation. 

The work of his Special Commit- 
tee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program is described vividly 
in the biography of Truman by 
Jonathan Daniels, “The Man of 
Independence.” The Missouri sena- 
tor seems to have been first im- 
pressed with defense waste in 
1940. Like Johnson, he knew some 
history. He read the records of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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[.-s FOUR engines checked and idling, the big, 
deep-bellied airliner rolled onto the take-off tip 
of the long runway and came to rest, headed 
into the breeze blowing across New York’s Inter- 
national Airport. 


On the upper deck of the stratocruiser’s cabin” 


a movie actress, experien¢@ad im many trans- 
Atlantie flights, settled comfortably in a window 
seat and took a book from a brown suede duffel 
bag decorated with giant-sized initials. Across 
the aisle, an Englishman, a stonecutter by trade, 
looked out to absorb the last sights of the 
America he had been visiting. 

Farther back a Bronx housewife cradled her 
infant in her arms, while a machinist from 
Syracuse and his wife (she had worked as a 
cashier to save money for the trip) held hands 
in the excitement of departure. A woman whose 
passport listed her home as Houston was getting 
acquainted with an industrialist from Mexico. 

Two pert and pretty stewardesses passed 
along the aisle checking the seat belts of the 39 
passengers. The purser, a veteran of 27 years 
on the sea and in the air, descended the circular 
stairway midship to make his last check of the 
still unoccupied lounge. 

In the airport control tower half a mile away 
an operator scanned the skies behind and ahead 
of the poised plane, spoke into his radio micro- 
phone: “Flagship nine-four-seven. Cleared to 
take off.” 

On the plane’s flight deck the first officer 
picked up his microphone: 

“Flagship nine-four-seven.” 

The plane’s captain, Otto B. Whitmore, his 
radio headset cocked to leave one ear open for 
crew talk, half turned in his seat at the left of 
the center control pedestal and glanced around 
the flight deck. 

“All set?” he asked. 

“All set,” answered the senior flight engineer, 
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By A. H. SYPHER 


A WARTIME multi-engine pilot 
reports at first:-hand’on the skill 
and teamwork that are required to 
send a giant airliner winging safely 
over the North Atlantic 


his hands ready over the engine and propeller 
levers on a separate control bank behind the 
pilot. The engineer’s responsibility was power. 

The assistant engineer, from a station to the 
rear of his senior, glanced away from a ceiling- 
high panel of heat, pressure, flow and other 
gauges to nod affirmatively. The radio operator 
and the navigator waved ready signals from 
their side-by-side stations along the port side 
of the deck. 

In a seat on the outer wall, the second officer 
adjusted his seat belt. His job, at this time, 
was stand-by. I sat on a similar seat to the left 
and slightly behind the captain. 

Captain Whitmore’s right hand closed over 
the four throttles and eased them forward. 
Using a steering wheel on a column to his left, 
he guided the nose-wheel to send the big ship 
down the center of the runway. 

To the captain’s right, First Officer William S. 
Merriken gently gripped with both hands the 
semi-wheel at the top of the flight control 
column between his knees, a duplicate of the 
yoke before the captain. : 

Answering the throttles the ship’s engines 
developed a rising roar, and the big airliner 
gathered momentum—slowly at first and then 
with a rush. The airspeed indicator needles 
moved up to 50 knots, then swept past 60 and 70. 
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As they rushed past 80, Whitmore 
took over the flight yoke from 
Merriken. 

As the captain’s hand left the 
front throttles, Senior Engineer 
Robert B. Crandell picked up the 
power settings. Without a break in 
the power increase, Crandell eased 
his own set of throttles forward 
until the four engines were devel- 
oping 3,500 horsepower each — 
enough to haul two 100 car freight 
trains. 

They were burning high-octane 
gasoline at the rate of 1,400 gallons 
an hour. 

Nearly 5,000 feet of runway lay 
behind the plane as the airspeed 
indicator needles swung past 110 
knots—about 125 miles an hour— 
and Whitmore exerted a slight 
back pressure on the control yoke. 
With that he lifted 131,800 pounds 
of airplane, fuel, passengers, crew 
and cargo into the air. 

Flagship nine-four-seven, 
American Overseas Airlines Flight 
170, was airborne, London bound. 

“Gear up, please,” the captain 
ordered. 

Merriken’s waiting finger flipped 
a toggle switch on the center ped- 
estal and he replied: “Gear coming 
up.” A few seconds later, as three 
red lights went out on the front 
instrument panel, he added, “Gear 
up.” 

“Twenty-eight hundred horse- 
power,” the captain said. 

“Twenty-eight hundred,” con- 
firmed Engineer Crandell, as he 
drew back on his propeller and 
throttle controls. 

The tower operator’s message: 
“Off the ground at three-two,” and 
Merriken’s acknowledgment were 
intercepted in the airline’s opera- 
tions office at International Air- 
port. 

A dispatcher made a note on the 
form on his desk, then chalked an- 
other on the big position board 
across one end of the room. Similar 
notations went up in the opera- 
tions offices in Gander, Newfound- 
land, the liner’s first stop, and in 
London. They also went up on 
boards in traffic control stations 
aiong the flight’s path across Nova 
Scotia. 

Before leaving his home in Glen 
Head, Long Island, that day, Otto 
Whitmore had mowed the lawn 
and washed the car, a shiny new 
Station wagon, so it would be clean 
for his wife and their three little 
girls while he was away. There 
were still 90 minutes left before 
flight time when he pulled up at 
the operations hanger, kissed the 
girls good-by and signed in at the 
office of the superintendent who 
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had set up the flight three days 
before. 

Whitmore found that weather 
reports only a few minutes old 
showed Gander had 30 miles visi- 
bility and clear skies. His alternate 
landing points, Goose Bay in 
Labrador and Moncton in Nova 
Scotia, were reporting 10,000 foot 
ceilings and unlimited visibility. 

“I see Shannon’s reporting its 
standard ‘mostly cloudy,’ but they 
forgot the ‘rain showers,’ ”’ the cap- 
tain said to Second Officer Robert 
Finucane with a smile. 

“Probably calling them 
now,” suggested Finucane. 

The captain, his first and second 
officers and Navigator Arthur W. 
Dermott then turned to wall charts 
showing air mass movements and 
air pressure patterns over the 
North Atlantic. After talking brief- 
ly with the airline’s chief meteor- 
ologist, John J. Schule, Whitmore 
selected a route that, at 19,000 feet, 
would give him a smooth ride and 
a 50 Knot tail wind out over the 
ocean. 

Dermott went to work on the 
flight plan, listing estimated wind 
effect, time over each of the half 
dozen radio check points along the 
route, and arrival at Gander. He 
computed compass headings and 
worked out gasoline requirements 
to Gander, from there to an alter- 
nate field in case Gander proved 
closed, plus two hours of reserve. 

At the same time Engineer Cran- 
dell and his assistant, Ray Savina, 
were checking the plane from nose 
to tail. Radio Operator William 
Stempel was testing the ship’s 
seven receivers, the transmitters 
whose range is world wide, and the 
radio altimeter and navigational 
Loran, a radar-type instrument. 
Purser Wesley Perrin took stock of 
the galley’s supplies. 

Stewardess Elizabeth Steed, un- 
til recently a nurse at Garfield 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
checked over the passenger list and 
made notes on seating arrange- 
ments, while Stewardess Frances 
Wilson, a Philadelphian fluent in 
French and Spanish, moved slowly 
down the aisle in a final inspection 
of the cabin. 

As the passengers were loading, 
the cavtain cleared the _ ship’s 
papers through customs. All of us 
back aboard, he supervised while 
Merriken called off 44 checks and 
adjustments that set up the ship 
for starting. 

“Ready on the ground,” came 
the voice of the ground crew chief, 
plugged into the intercommunica- 
tions system from his post under 
the nose of the big ship. 
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dews 


Once in the air the plane gath. 
ered speed quickly. 

“ADI off,” the captain called, 
after the gear was up. The engi- 
neer switched off the alcohol-water 
injection used for takeoff, and re. 
ported: “ADI off.” 

“Flaps up,” Whitmore said. 
Merriken flipped another pedestal] 
Switch. 

“Twenty-four twenty-five,” the 
captain ordered, and Crandell drew 
back propeller and throttle levers 
until each engine was producing 
2,425 horsepower. 

Whitmore banked the big ship 
into a gentle right turn to the 
course heading. 

Merriken continued with the 
check list with Crandell respond- 
ing: automatic prop feathering 
switches, compressors (for pres- 
surizing the cabin), turbo override 
controls, oil intercoolers, turbos, 
seat belt and No Smoking signs. 

In the main cabin the two stew- 
ardesses were demonstrating the 
use of life preservers, and in the 
galley Purser Perrin was filling 
pressure cookers in preparation for 
dinner. 

Now the airliner was running 
along the southern shore of Long 
Island at 170 knots. Corrected for 
altitude and temperature, that 
meant a climbing speed of slightly 
more than 200 miles an hour. The 
rate-of-climb needle lay steadily at 
750 feet per minute, while the 
smoothly humming engines con- 
sumed gasoline at the rate of 1700 
gallons an hour. 

At 5,000 feet the plane jarred 
softly as we passed through a 
broken layer of billowy cumulous 
clouds. On top the sky was clear 
deep blue and sunshine lighted to 
snowy white the cloud patches 
floating over the ocean ahead. 

Montauk, on the eastern tip of 
Long Island, slipped by as the alti- 
meter moved past 15,000 feet. A 
few minutes later the ship passed 
over Nantucket Island, Mass., at 
19,000 feet. It turned 30 degrees to 
the north, headed for Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. 

The captain trimmed the ship 
for level cruising flight and the 
rate-of-climb needle settled t 
zero. The airspeed began to rise. 
At the captain’s nod, Crandell re- 
duced power output to 1,750 horse- 
power per engine and fuel con- 
sumption was cut to 550 gallons an 
hour. 

Listening on his headset, Merri- 
ken caught the identification sig- 
nal of Yarmouth airway radio. The 
needle on the compass face in the 
forward instrument panel pointed 

(Continued on page 68) 
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af CHRISTMAS EVE, 1935, a 
major catastrophe struck the city 
of Manchester, N. H. On that day, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company went into bankruptcy. 
The disaster overwhelmed the 
town like a destroying flood. It 
carried equal destitution. At one 
stroke most of the inhabitants lost 
their livelihood, and there was no 
other to be had. 

For 100 years, Manchester had 
been almost totally dependent on 
Amoskeag, the largest textile 
manufacturer in the world. The 
majority of the people worked in 
the mills. Many lived in company- 
owned houses. The company pay- 
roll put goods into the thriving 
stores on Elm Street, paid the doc- 
tors and the dentists, kept the 
schools and the churches going. 

People stayed at home that 
Christmas Eve, looking out bleakly 


Chi r will be a happy 


By EDWIN MULLER 


Manchester, N. H., 
one. Bac k 5 


» far different story 


at the snow that would lie through 
the long northern winter. With 
the mills silent, Manchester, it 
seemed, was through. 

It was the Amoskeag Falls which 
first attracted settlers to the site 
which is now Manchester. The 
Merrimack, a lovely stream which 
rises far up in the dark forests of 
the White Mountains, at Man- 
chester winds out of the hills into 
the low country lying toward the 
coast. There it is broken by falls. 

In colonial times the Merrimack 
was an artery of commerce. Lum- 
ber and furs came downstream, 
supplies went up. At the Falls, all 
freight had to be transshipped. 
The settlers noted how well 
adapted were the Falls to the gen- 
eration of power. First there was a 
sawmill. Then, in 1809, Benjamin 
Pritchard built a small cotton mill. 
Manchester, like many other New 
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England towns, began a long unin- 
terrupted growth as a _ textile 
manufacturing center. 

Drawn by the prospect of em- 
ployment at the mill, people of 


varying stocks settled in Man- 
chester. There were Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, Puritans from 


Massachusetts, Irish from the 
famine-ridden old country, and 
French-Canadians from the over- 
populated farms and towns of Que- 
bec. Yet all had one trait in com- 
mon—a vigorous independence. 
Pritchard’s mill was bought by 
Samuel Slater, an Englishman who 
had come to America in 1789. He 
enlarged the mill, built others and, 
in 1831, incorporated Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. As the 
mill grew in size and power, it was 
able to absorb any other textile 
mill which sought to locate in 
Manchester. Under the leadership 
of T. Jefferson Coolidge, a great 
grandson of Thomas Jefferson and 
an overlord of New England 
finance, Amoskeag rose to the peak 
of its power. When Coolidge died in 
1920 at the age of 89, the company 
had reached fabulous proportions. 
For a mile and a half, on both 
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The Amoskeag mills’ long brick buildings, flanking both sides of the Merrimack for a mile and a half, 


sides of the Merrimack, the long 
brick buildings rose tier upon tier. 
They enclosed 8,000,000 feet of 
floor space. The great hydro and 
steam power plants drove 700,000 
spindles. Within the mill yard were 
seven miles of railroad track, 21 
miles of paved road. Every week 
5,000,000 yards of cloth came off 
the looms. 

AmoskKeag gave lavishly to the 
city of Manchester—parks, play- 
grounds, schools. It paid up to $1,- 
000,000 a year taxes into the city 
treasury. And the annual payroll 
of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000-was an 
ever-flowing river of gold. Yet 
actually the situation was un- 
healthy. For Manchester was like 
a medieval town under a feudal 
lord. 

The mill yard was like a castle. 
It was shut off from the town by a 
high fence and no one was allowed 
to enter unless he had business 
with the company. The mill even 
had its own police and fire depart- 
ments. From inside the fence the 
mill reached out to exercise a large 
measure of control over the affairs 
of the town. Because it held the 
purse strings, it had a dominant 
voice in the decisions of the city 
government. Worse, decisions af- 
fecting the city were made by ab- 
sentee-owners. The mill was con- 
trolled and managed by men in 
Boston who seldom came to Man- 
chester. Sometimes citizens felt 
that their independence had been 
whittled away. But so long as the 
river of gold continued to flow, 
there seemed little they could do 
about it. 

The decline of Amoskeag began 
in the early 1920’s. According to 
the management, it was caused by 
the competition of southern mills 
with their low wage scales, by 
the competition with cheap im- 
ports from Japan and other 
countries. Others maintained, 
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however, that the enterprise had 
grown so big that ossification had 
set in. Management became less 
alert to changes, less able to hold 
its own with competition. Amos- 
keag, for example, continued to 
manufacture gingham in many of 
its cotton mills long after women 
had stopped wearing it and taken 
to rayon. 

In 1922, the company announced 
a drastic wage cut. The workers 
struck. It was a bitter fight, and 
when it was over neither side had 
won. Both came out of it worse off 
than before. A period of increasing 
layoffs followed. With the boom 
of the late 1920’s Amoskeag made a 
partial recovery, but its profit of 
$1,000,000 in 1929 was its last. Every 
year thereafter the deficit 
mounted. Before AmoskKeag died, 
its affairs got into a stupendous 
legal tangle. 

The end came abruptly. Arthur 
Black, federal referee in bank- 
ruptcy, declared Amoskeag bank- 
rupt. 

Over the mill yard that Christ- 
mas season lay the quiet of death. 
The only people with jobs were the 
hundred watchmen who guarded 
the buildings and machines for the 
federal referee. Tenants of com- 
pany houses faced eviction. Many 
families, their savings drained by 
AmoskKeag’s long sickness, wond- 
ered where the next meal was com- 
ing from. 

Something had to be done. Man- 
chester’s answer was to form a 
Citizens’ Committee of its leading 
men. Among them were Frank 
Carpenter who, although past 90, 
was still active president of the 
leading bank; Col. William Parker 
Strawn, formerly local agent of 
Amoskeag; William Jewell, pub- 
lisher of the Union Leader; John R. 
McLane, senior partner of the 
leading law firm; Bishop Peterson, 
the head of the Roman Catholic 


diocese of Manchester; 
Moreau, hardware dealer. 
Day after day the committee met 


Arthur 


to discuss all kinds of proposals. 


One plan, strongly pressed, was to 
let the city take over and operate 
the company. 

But there’s something about New 
England that sheers violently 
away from government ownership 
of industry. The committee turned 
that one down. 

Then there was the less drastic 
proposal that the city buy and 
operate the three big power plants 
of the mill. That might provide 
funds to refinance AmoskKeag and 
permit it to resume operation. But 
they considered the creeping dis- 
ease of bureaucracy and political 
favoritism that afflicts so many 
municipally owned public utilities. 
They turned that one down, too. 
For two months the committee 
kept trying. 

Then catastrophe struck again. 
During March, the Merrimack 
overflowed its banks and Kept on 
rising, swelling into the biggest and 
most destructive flood in 100 years. 
Damage totaling $2,500,000 was 
done to the mills. 

That seemed to be the end. One 
day a brisk group of men arrived 
at the mill yard. They cut the 
power conveyor belts, put tags on 
all the thousands of machines, pre- 
pared them for shipment. The fed- 
eral referee had decided on a quick 
liquidation of all salable assets by 
auction. Word of this spread rapid- 
ly throughout the textile world. 
Buyers began to gather from the 
South, from South America, from 
Japan, from every place where 
textiles were woven. 

In this hour of Amoskeag’s final 
disintegration, a leader rose 
meet the challenge. He was Arthur 
Moreau, the son of a French- 
Canadian immigrant. Moreau had 
built his father’s stove business 
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once were the world’s biggest for the manufacture of textiles 


into a successful hardware store. 
He had been active in community 
affairs and had served as mayor. 
Now he called the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee together. It was their last 
chance, he said, to save Man- 
chester from becoming a ghost 
town. 

Then he made his proposal: “We 
ourselves will buy AmoskKeag.” 
Amidst a blank silence he told 
them what he had in mind. 

Next day, in Boston, Referee 
Black listened to the committee, 
considered its proposal. The price 
of the company, he told them, was 
$5,000,000, of which $500,000 must 
be paid in cash within ten days. 
Otherwise the auction would. be 
held. Moreau spoke for the com- 
mittee: “We agree.” 

The year 1936 in New England 
wasn’t a good climate for raising 
$5,000,000, but promptly the next 
day the committee got to work. 
They formed a corporation, Amos- 
keag Industries, Inc., with Arthur 
Moreau as president, and set out to 
sell stock. Each member of the 
committee dropped his private 
business to devote 18 hours a day 
to Amoskeag Industries. Every 
morning and afternoon Jewell ran 
articles in the Union Leader urging 
subscription. 

Bishop Peterson addressed meet- 
ings. Townspeople were canvassed 
personally. A doctor, for example, 
would be asked: How were things 
with him? Patients not paying 
their bills? Well, they never would 
unless they got jobs again. The 
doctor dug into his savings, bought 
stock in Amoskeag Industries. So 
it went throughout the city. 

The committee made it plain to 
every investor that, in all probabil- 
ity, he would never see his money 
again, but subscriptions ran from 
$100,000 down to less than $500. 

On the tenth day the committee 
went back to Boston. Moreau 


handed Black a check for $500,000. 

The next step in the financing 
was a deal with the New Hampshire 
Power Company which long had 
bought surplus power from the 
great plants of Amoskeag. To NHP 
the committee pointed out that a 
ghost town doesn’t use power. NHP 
paid $2,250,000 for the power 
plants. Then the Manchester 
banks were persuaded to take 
mortgages on the property to the 
extent of $2,250,000. So there was 
the purchase price of $5,000,000. 

Moreau and his associates now 
owned Amoskeag, but the vast 
plant, which was earning nothing, 
was costing $10,000 a week to main- 
tain. It was necessary to get it 
into production. As a preliminary 
step, obsolete machines and equip- 
ment were sold for what they 
would bring. The proceeds paid 
maintenance costs and enabled the 
company to conserve its working 
capital. 

The directors’ most essential job 
now was to attract new industries 
into Amoskeag. They undertook a 
publicity campaign for Manches- 
ter—in trade papers, in booklets 
they set forth the advantages that 
the city offered manufacturers. 
They got hold of everybody in town 
who might have any contact with 
manufacturing. A dentist, for ex- 
ample, would be asked to find out 
from the companies from which he 
bought dental supplies whether 
any of them could be persuaded to 
set up a new plant in Manchester. 
The directors got the whole town 
working. 

They began to get results. Two 
nationally known textile com- 
panies each took one of the larger 
Amoskeag mills and began opera- 
tion. A shoe manufacturer moved 
in, a maker of men’s clothing, a 
poultry dresser, a retreader of 
tires. Sometimes a building and its 
equipment were sold outright. 
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Arthur Moreau, a hardware 


man, sparked the campaign 


Sometimes space and equipment 
were leased to the incoming indus- 
tries. Every time a new concern 
came to town, the Union Leader 
proclaimed it with a flourish. By 
the end of 1936 there were 15 new 
industries. 

By the end of its first year of 
operation, half of the 8,000,000 feet 
of floor space had been sold or 
leased—all to manufacturers pro- 
viding jobs and wages for Man- 
chester men and women. 

But serious setbacks occurred. 
Manchester was still only half em- 
ployed. One of the big textile com- 
panies, after a year of operation, 
moved away, taking with it all the 
looms and other equipment it had 
bought from Amoskeag Industries, 
and leaving the mill an empty 
shell. Amoskeag Industries slipped 
back $100,000 into the red. It be- 
gan to look as if the city’s recovery 
had been a flash in the pan. 

Their backs to the wall, the di- 
rectors decided on a new line of 
attack. All over the country, they 
knew, there were enterprising men 
with ideas and experience, yet 
lacking in capital to go into busi- 
ness on their own. The directors 
set out to search the country to 
find such men. When they did find 
one, they investigated him care- 
fully and, if satisfied, would sell 
him a mill for a ridiculously small 
down payment plus a mortgage, 
would help finance him by taking 

(Continued on page 61) 
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L.. WAS hard to sit here beside his desk, taking 
dictation as she took it every morning, pretending 
nothing had changed. She kept her eyes on the 
notebook. She was pale today. Behind the air of 
poise, Ruth Walton felt tense and unsure of herself. 

Between letters she sent a quick glance at him. 
For all the quietness of his deep voice, Sam Calker, 
too, looked different this morning. His lips were set 
in a tight line. His heavy, square-jawed face seemed 
more rugged and more stubborn. Because Christ- 
mas was only two weeks off, Ruth had hung a holly 
wreath in his window, and now the circle seemed to 
frame his thick, graying hair. 

“To Borne and Hilliard,” he said 
In answer to yours of—” 

Ruth wrote her notes mechanically. Her mind 
was back in the small restaurant to which Sam 
Caiker had taken her last night. She could feel his 
hand over hers again. She could hear his voice talk- 
ing of marriage... . It had been so unexpected that 
her surprise had verged on consternation. And Sam 


“Gentlemen. 






Chustmas 


Calker, seeing her expression, had frowned and said, 
“My God, Ruth, I—I didn’t think it would make you 
feel bad—”’ 

She’d said quickly, “It’s just—well—it’s taken my 
breath away. I—I hardly know you, and you hardly 
know me... . Do you realize this is the first time 
we’ve been outside the office together?” 

Sam Calker had looked as if he’d wanted to kick 
himself. And then, as though seized by the fear that 
she’d turn him down, he had squeezed her hand 
harder. 

“Don’t say No!” he’d urged in a whisper. “Please 
—don’t say anything! I—I’m a fool to throw it at 
you like this. Let’s wait. Take time to make up your 
mind. Oh, damn it, I shouldn’t have said anything 
tonight!” 

And Ruth, with an abrupt smile full of warmth, 
had answered the pressure of his fingers. “You— 
you won’t mind waiting a little, Sam?” she’d said. 
“Just so I can answer with—some sense?”’ 

Yet here they sat this morning, disposing of the 


The noisy crowd caught Sam obviously bewil- 


dered. He stood in his shirtsleeves and blinked 
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mail as if nothing had happened. Taking notes, 
Ruth asked herself, Why did I hesitate? What’s 
wrong? I’ve liked him somuch since the day I came. 

Yes, she’d admired this hulking man of 45. She 
respected what he had done in business. It was an 
achievement to be proud of, building a chain of 
supermarkets. Moreover, she had learned that he 
and she had at least one thing in common: both 
had been married before. Sam Calker had lost his 
wife almost 13 years ago in an automobile accident, 
and Ruth’s husband had died on Okinawa. Every- 
thing considered, maybe she was silly to hesitate, 
to put him off when she liked him so well, when she 
spent so many nights thinking of him. 

The office door opened. George Perry, the treas- 
urer of the company, came in with his usual 
troubled scowl—a slim, dark man with a sharp little 
mustache. “Sorry to interrupt, Sam,” he said. “But 
we've got to get this Christmas bonus thing settled!” 

Sam Calker put down papers and leaned back in 
his chair. He rubbed a hand over his mouth. It 
wasn’t often he seemed indecisive. His attitude 
puzzled Ruth. 

“I don’t know, George,” he said slowly. “I hate to 
do a thing like that. After all, Christmas—” 

“Christmas or no Christmas,” George Perry said 
in his clipped voice, “this year we can’t afford a 
Christmas bonus!” 

“In 15 years we’ve never missed—” 

“In those years we made money! 
something else.” 

Ruth looked down at the notebook. She wondered 
if she ought to step out while they talked. She knew 
the situation well enough, however, and it seemed 
ridiculous to turn her back on it. In the year that 
was ending the Calker Stores had taken some heavy 
blows. 

They had grown too quickly in the wrong 
places. Four of the new supermarkets Sam had 
opened had been operating at a loss, and the drain 
on the whole chain had been severe. 

George Perry said, “With almost 500 employes on 
our payroll, the usual bonus— just one week’s pay— 
would come to around $30,000! Sam, we just can’t 
ado it!” 

“But our employes—”’ 

“They've got to understand,”. George said. “They 

Shared the fat years; now let ’em share a lean year. 
The company needs that $30,000. It’ll help make 
their jobs secure.” 
_ “Point is,” Sam said slowly, “we provided for that 
item in our budget; and taking it back, I feel like a 
heel. ... After all, I—I hate to hand out a Christmas 
disappointment.” 

George Perry leaned forward on the desk, and a 
touch of mockery came into his voice. 

“For God’s sake, Sam, you going soft? You getting 
sentimental or something? I tell you we need that 





This year is 
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By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


$30,000! You can’t hand out gifts in a year like this! 
You just can’t afford a $30,000 gesture! The em- 
ployes will understand!” 

Sam Calker’s face hardened. He reached for the 
letters again, and he said, “Okay, George, oKay. 
You’re right. No bonus... . Let’s call it settled.” 

Half an hour later, back at her own desk, Ruth 
stared unseeingly at her typewriter. She was tall 
and dark-haired, and now every muscle in her slim 
body seemed coiled tight. 

She knew suddenly why she had hesitated to 
marry Sam Calker. 

Again and again, as in the matter of this Christ- 
mas bonus, she had seen him push sentiment aside 
in favor of what he termed “hardheaded practi- 
cality.”” Sometimes he’d waver for a moment, but 
always he was governed in the end by the dictates 
of the dollar. She might accept that in a boss. But 
in a husband?... Carried over into his private life, 
that “hardheaded practicality” could make him 
utterly unfeeling. That was what she dreaded. This 
matter of retracting the Christmas bonus—for 























which, in his own words, he had actually provided 
in his budget—simply clinched the suspicion she 
hadn’t allowed to become clear in her mind: Sam 
Calker was hard, insensitive. Emotionally they were 
as different as two people could be. They’d never 
get along. ... 

It didn’t take the office grapevine long to circu- 
late the news that there would be no Christmas 
bonus this year. Ruth saw the dismay it caused. The 
place became silent, as if everyone had suffered an 
undeserved blow. 

The irony of it was that the annual Christmas 
party—a traditional office function as old as the 
first Calker store—had already been planned. In 
fact, Dan Olin, the office manager, had taken upa 
collection for the staff’s gift to Sam Calker, an 
expensive and beautiful desk set. But now that 
there was to be no Christmas bonus, it seemed a 
sham and a mockery to hold an office party. Now 
and then, as she crossed the outer office, Ruth heard 
whispers: “Why don’t we call it off?” ... ““What’s 
the point?” And some of the whispers were pretty 
bitter. 

White of face, she stopped at Dan Olin’s desk. 

“Dan,” she said, ‘“we’ve got to go through with 
this party!” 

He glanced up at her wryly. “What for?” he said. 
“What’ve we got to celebrate?” 

“Christmas!” 

He grinned at that without humor. 

“Don’t be corny, Ruth. Even the boss wouldn’t 
want a party this year. Just be 
rubbing things in.” 

“IT don’t see it that way! For 
15 years you get a bonus, and 
everything’s fine. You throw 
big parties. Then one year things 
go bad, and you—you give up! If 
you ask me, this is the time to 
show Sam Calker some—some 
confidence and loyalty!” 

Dan looked up in a startled 
way. 

“Tf he’s down,” she went on, 
“why not show him we appreci- 
ate how he must feel? Why not 
show it isn’t only the — the 
money we celebrate around 
here? I—I think a party would 
give him—and all of us—the 
kind of lift we need! Sort of 
demonstrate one bad year can’t 
knock us out!” 

Dan Olin stared at her in 
silence for a time; and then, 
scratching thoughtfully at his 
jaw, he said, “Maybe you got 
something there, Ruth. Yeah, maybe you have, at 
that. ...” 

Presently he went around the office, from desk to 
desk, talking a few minutes to each one; and by four 
that afternoon the plans for a party had been 
revived. When Ruth went into Sam Calker’s office, 
just before five, she found him signing letters. She 
said with forced brightness, ‘“‘They’re all expecting 
you at the Christmas shindig, you know.” 

“Are they?” Sam didn’t glance up from the 
letters. “I’ve been thinking I’d better stay away 
from it this year.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, almost gasping. “Why?” 

“Some ways,” he said, “I’m funny, I guess... . 
Okay.” He pushed the letters toward her. “You can 
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mail these.” Then, as she gathered the papers, his 
expression changed. He reached across the desk for 
her hand. His voice fell, became a trifle husky, 
“Ruth,” he said, “I—I’d been hoping you’d make it 
a real Christmas. For me.” 

That was when Dan Olin came into the office, his 
arms loaded with ledgers, and she didn’t have to 
answer.... 

On the afternoon of Christmas Eve, when the 
office party had been in noisy progress for almost an 
hour, it began to appear certain that Sam Calker 
would not attend at all. Occasionally someone would 
ask Ruth a puzzled question—questions she couldn't 
answer—and finally she went in desperation to the 
telephone. When she came back she was shaken. 

“Mr. Calker isn’t coming,” she whispered to Dan 
Olin. 

He scowled. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“At his apartment. I just talked to him.” 

“Well, I'll be damned,” Dan said. ‘“‘And me all 
ready with a fine speech to present that desk set!” 
He turned to the crowd and yelled, ‘‘Calker isn’t 
coming! He’s home! What’ll we do about it?” 

There was a brief hush. A few of the men held 
their glasses half raised, pausing as if something 
had exploded. 

Then Ed Wardman, one of the bookkeepers, called 
out, “If he won*®*come here, why don’t we pile into 
cabs and go to him? We got to give him his gift!” 

The idea won shouts of approval. And that was 


how Ruth, herself somewhat dazed, came to be one | 


of the noisy crowd that pushed 
into Sam Calker’s apartment at 
half-past two. Sam was ob- 
viously bewildered. He stood in 
his shirtsleeves, caught by sur- 
prise, and blinked around at the 
32 people who mobbed his living 
room. If they had intended this 
party to demonstrate loyalty to 
their boss, they could have 
found no more effective way of 
making it a success. 

Dan Olin delivered a _ nice, 
carefully prepared speech as he 
placed the staff’s gift in Sam’s } 
arms. 

When he finished there was 
silence. Sam stood looking at 
the package. Twice he parted 
his lips to speak, but the words 
didn’t come. He swallowed in- 
stead. Outside, church carillons 
were playing carols, and you 
could hear the bell of a Salva- 
tion Army Santa Claus; but here 
there was stillness. 

Finally Sam Calker said in a low, unsteady voice, 
“Thanks, folks. Thanks to—all of you. I—” 

He stopped. Ruth thought in amazement, Why, 
he’s choked up! This hardheaded, unsentimental 
boss of hers was so moved that he couldn’t speak 
at all! He turned away to set down the staff’s gift. 
The room was so crowded that he carried it to the 
study. He stood there, unwrapping the package. 

The bell rang, and somebody opened the door, and 7 
then a boy pushed his way into the apartment—4 
boy who carried a four-foot-high Christmas tree set, 
oddly enough, bound up in wrapping paper. 

““Mr. Calker?” he asked. 

Dan Olin answered, “Mr. Calker’s inside. If you | 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Ireight Car in 52 years 


There’s a radically new and different 
freight car ready for the busy American rails today. 
And here it is . . . UNICEL—better than any 
freight car shippers have ever known! 


Stronger, lighter, safer U NICEL is engineered to solve 
today’s freight problems today! Bigger, better, 
faster UNICEL gets there first with more goods! 
This is what the railroads have been waiting for .. . 
this is what America’s stepped-up economy demands! 


UNICEL does double duty . . . changes from box to refrigerator 
ear quickly and economically . . . just by adding its newer, 
better, mechanical refrigerating unit and its unique 
“Cold-Wall” construction. Either way, your freight 

gets complete protection—plenty of cold 
in warm weather, plenty of warmth in cold! 

















7 Yet, most amazing of all, UNICEL costs less 


to build and maintain! 


No wonder Pressed Steel Car Company is proud. First with 
the all steel hopper car! First with the all steel box 
car! And now, first with UNICEL— bigger and better thar |: 








UNICEL is the product of the combination of three factors: 
the modern industrial science of cellular laminates. 
railroading “know-how”, and fresh, 


new /reight car engineering. 


PIC Pressed Steei Car Company tnc. 


Write us on your business letterhead 
Laminated Structures Division for complete details about UNIC EL. 


Chicago, I finois 
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WINDOWS 
10 YOUR 
WALLET 


By JAMES POLING 


Oxz AFTERNOON 20 years ago a woman who had 
paused in front of a New York department store 
window was approached by an intense, stocky little 
man who represented himself as an Inquiring Re- 
porter. To his dismay, he discovered that the woman 
hadn’t even noticed the goods on display; since the 
window made such an excellent mirror, she had 
stopped merely to straighten her hat. 

The man went away and brooded over dark back- 
grounds and their relation to window reflections. 
A few weeks later he installed a series of displays 
with white backgrounds in another store’s windows. 
These windows gave off a minimum of reflection and 
were useless for primping. Although they are com- 
mon today, those were the first displays ever built 
against a white background. 

On another occasion—a hot summer day in front 
of Macy’s—the same man, now in the guise of a 
poll taker, engaged a woman in discussion about a 
beach display in a window. At one point she said, 
“Even that window looks hot. What I wouldn’t give 
for an old-fashioned snowstorm right now.” That 
remark later was to earn the phony poll taker 
$20,000. After tinkering with some corn flakes dyed 
white, and an electric fan, he was ready to create 
his own snowstorm. Stores in more than 60 cities 
soon were blowing up their own storms. 

To window-shoppers of this and other countries 
the name Albert Bliss means little. Nonetheless, he 
and his work have induced them to spend thousands 
of dollars. To merchandise buyers his name means 
sales; particularly since, contrary to popular belief, 
window displays can be one of the best advertising 
mediums. 

Last year Bliss produced 8,800 displays for de- 
partment and specialty stores in this country and 
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PHOTGCS BY R. 1I. NESMIT: F 
Bliss owes a lot to Santa—for it was a Christm 


window display that brought him national fam] 
§ 


abroad, and the day doesn’t pass that shoppers it 
at least 40 cities aren’t exposed to his wiles. While 
the Bliss Display Corporation produces run-of-the- 
mill displays as well as custom jobs, its main volume! 
of business comes from the special-event displajs ) 
in which the firm specializes. These take the form) | 
of the elaborately conceived Christmas, spring # | 
anniversary sale type of displays. Bliss’s most not) 
able effort along these lines is the highly publicized 
mechanical bank of Christmas windows he has beth} F 
producing for many years for Macy’s. 
Aside from display work, only three subjects art} F 
capable of arousing Bliss’s enthusiasm—fishing ; 
food and people. But he doesn’t limit his curios); R 
to people. He has compensated for his limite - 
formal education by extensive reading. He keep S 
a record of the number of books he has read, classi} : 
fies them as to type and date. ' T 
From a book on the customs and superstitions L 


T 
mankind, he evolved 16 dioramas, showing the of W 
gin of Christmas customs, that were used later jj T 
many of the country’s largest stores. These als Pr 


became the basis of a best-selling series of Christ 
mas cards. Another widely used window promote 
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NOW...FOR 1951... 


1.000 New Profit Sources 
Catalogued and Described 


_.. You Can Make 


Money With 


This Complete, 


Accurate, 


Just-Published 
Survey of New 


The 1951 New Products 


and Services Covers 


These Diversified Fields 


Air Conditioning 


Automatic Vending Machines 


Automotive Equipment 
Aviation 

Building Materials 
Chemical Products 
Coating Materials 
Detergents 

Direct Mail 

Farm Machinery 

Food Specialties 

Food Field Equipment 
Gadgets 

Giass 

Hearing Aids 

Hearing Equipment 
Home Appliance 
Industrial Presse 
Industrial Pumps 
Industrial Testing Devices 
Insecticides 

Lighting Fixtures 
Machine Tools 
Magnetic Recorder 
Marine Equipment 
Materials Handling 
Merchandising Ideas 
Metals 

Microfilming Equipment 
New Products Literature 
Office Equipment 
Packaging 

Petroleum 

Phonographic Equipment 
Photography 
Prefabricated Housing 
Printing 

Plastic Product 
Radio-Television 
Refrigeration 

Rubber Products 

Safety Equipment 

Sc Gerine Equ ment 
Sports Equipment 
Textile Equipment 
Textile Fabric 

Toys 

Welding Equipment 


To Get Your Free Copy 
Promptly Just Fill Out 
the Coupon at Right 


Products and Services 





™ ‘Journal 


HE new 1951 edition of ‘New Products 
‘Vea Services” is ready. A copy is wait- 
ing for you —and it’s free. 

“New Products and Services” is an 80- 
page book that lists and describes 1,000 
new ideas, new products, new processes, 
new services, new sources of supply in 
nearly fifty different industrial fields. 
Many of these ideas are now available for 
your immediate use. You can begin to 
profit at once by knowing about them 
now. Many other ideas will become avail- 
able soon — and it will pay you to become 
aware of them so you can plan ahead. 
Whether you want new ideas for goods 
Or services to buy, sell, or use—or to 
keep ahead of competition — you will find 
them when you own this book — including 
descriptions of each item, names and 
addresses of their sources, all classified 
and arranged so you can pick out the 
top money-makers for you. 


Get Your Copy Before 
They Are All Gone 


Previous editions of “New Products and 
Services” have been eagerly snapped up 
by alert executives who realized the value 
of a single, convenient source of all the 
information it contains. 

Previous editions made a lot of money for 
readers, according to numerous laudatory 
letters voluntarily written to us. 


This new edition should be doubly valu- 
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In These 80 Pages of Golden 
Opportunities You'll Find One or More 
Money-Making Ideas to Increase 

Your Personal or Business Earnings. 
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able to you. It is the, most complete and 
most thorough edition we have yet pub- 
lished. It is the combined effort of 155 
Journal of Commerce editors and re- 
searchers who are constantly on the look- 
out for everything that’s new that will be 
helpful to men who want to keep ahead in 
the parade of progress! 

“New Products and Services” for 1951 is 
just off the press. The edition is limited. 
Early users will benefit most! To get 
your copy, simply fill in and mail the 
coupon below. Our generous offer brings 
you The Journal of Commerce for the 
next 10 weeks...50 issues...for the low 
price of only $5.00—a saving of $2.50. 
With your trial subscription of the J-of-C, 
we will send a copy of the 1951 “New 
Products and Services,’— FREE. Get your 
copy now —then follow the latest “New 
Products” each day in The Journal of 
Commerce. Fill out the coupon below 
today. 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
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4 Please send me The Journal of Commerce for 
410 weeks, plus my copy of 1951 New Products 
sand Services, the just - published book de- 
scribed above Check for $5.00 is enclosed. 
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known as The Story of the Bride, grew out of his 
reading of Edward Westermarck’s classic, ‘““The His- 
tory of Human Marriage.” And when he needed 
background materia! to set off the New Look, he 
drew on his knowledge of the work of the renais- 
sance architect, Bibiena. 

He is not, however, a dust-encrusted academician. 
Bliss once sold a window promotion called Romantic 
Summer Evenings to stores in more than 100 cities 
—and drew his inspiration from sketches he’d made 
of some old wrought-iron balconies he’d seen while 
in New Orleans attending the Mardi Gras. 

Bliss is a great propounder of display theories— 
once he has tested them to his own satisfaction. He 
discusses them at length with anyone who will 
listen; his long, nervous fingers waving his forgot- 
ten cigarette in cadence with his words. He may 
be speaking to one of his New York University mer- 
chandising display classes or to a cornered reporter. 
And, because his theories are tested, either by him- 
self or by the research committee of the National 
Association of Display Industries, of which he is 
chairman, Bliss constantly is being asked to pro- 
pound them. 

“Display,” he always says, “isn’t a matter of being 
decorative or ‘pretty.’ It’s display’s job to make a 
store’s traffic see and buy more items in less time. 





Last year Albert Bliss produced almost 9,000 displays 
for department and specialty stores here and abroad 
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You Know, a store owner’s display space, unlike the 
newspaper or the radio, is the one advertising 
medium he himself owns, controls and operates. It’s 
free advertising space, except for bookkeeping pro- 
cedure. I suppose that’s why so many retailers 
underestimate it and slight it—because it’s for free. 
Why, there are store owners in this country who 
still haven’t caught on to the fact that to be truly 
effective a display must be built around an idea.” 
All display space—-be it window space or space 
within the store—is being slighted in Bliss’s estj- 
mation if at least three basic rules aren’t followed: 


1. Merchandise must be exposed under conditions 
of extreme color, value and texture contrast. This 
is described as the most important formula in the 
field of display. Even best-selling, demand items 
benefit from display under these circumstances, 
Bliss says. 

“We went into Frederick Loeser’s, a Brooklyn 
department store, and took a glossy, navy blue 
woman’s pump—as tried and true a demand item as 
one can find—and increased its sale 216 per cent. 

“The store had been displaying it on top of a 
showcase. We put a light background behind it— 
red-orange—because the shoe was blue. And, be- 
cause the pump was glossy, we put a rough texture 
immediately behind it. The shoe also was sym- 
metrical, so we made the immediate background 
without symmetry. This we accomplished by taking 
a large, porous sponge and lacquering it red-orange, 
That finished the display. 

“At the Quackenbush store in Paterson, N. J., we 
took a standard white enamel and chrome electrical 
appliance which stood in front of an off-white wall, 
backed it up with a dark blue, rough-nap velour, and 
increased Sales 120 per cent. You’ve got to remember 
that nothing is in ‘full view’ in any store or window 
until it has been artfully surrounded by elements 
that are in direct contrast to the item’s essential 
physical qualities. Once that’s done, the customer 
can begin really to see it.” 


2. Goods must be displayed so that they are at 
right angles to the moving customer’s line of sight. 
In other words, to be clearly seen, goods displayed 
below eye level should be tilted up so that they are 
at a right angle to the customer’s eye when he 
glances down. Conversely, they should be tilted 
down when they are displayed above eye level. 

Although this is, or should be, obvious, Bliss says 
that many retailers fail to realize that the customer 
is not primarily interested in the inside of a shoe 
or the under side of a hat. One of the best ways to 
slow down sales is to keep merchandise hard to see. 


3. Each item must be surrounded with ordered- 
space, so that it can be seen clearly as well @ 
quickly. Ordered-space is the display equivalent of 
white space in newspaper advertising. Bliss feels 
that many merchants fail to grasp the necessity of 











having sufficient white space around their window | 


and counter displays. In this connection, he likes t0 
point out that one dimension in the store window’ 
seldom used—the ceiling. Posts, bases-and supports 
of various kinds eat up valuable ordered-space, and 
many items that are ordinarily displayed on them 
could be more effectively hung from the ceiling. 

These three basic display laws always are obeyed 
in any Bliss-concocted display—and these displays 
are effective enough to have led one New York mer- 
chandising authority to say, “The man probably 
lures more money out of women’s pocketbooks that 
anyone else in his field of retailing.” 

Bliss, fidgety and dynamic, with brown hair that 
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is just beginning to show the ero- 
sion of time, was born in 1902 in the 
proverbial wardrobe trunk. His 
parents were in show business and 
he began a career as a Thespian at 
the age of eight. This was inter- 
rupted during his second year in 
high school, when he won an art 
scholarship that eventually led 
him into a none-too-happy period 
of scene-designing for various 
Broadway producers. In 1925 an 
old friend, connected with New 
York’s Lord and Taylor store, sug- 
gested that the application of 
theater design technique to win- 
dow displays might lead to some- 
thing. 

It led Bliss into a new profession 
and, for a period, near-starvation 
for himself, wife and child. 

Finally, a display manager gave 
him a contract to do the display | 
work for a Gimbel anniversary | 
sale. The fee quadrupled his gross. | 

His first national success came | 
in 1936 with his now famous | 
Christmas bell windows for Lord | 
and Taylor, which introduced | 
sound into window display. In each | 
window three large papier-maché | 
bells, so lighted that they cast | 
magnified shadows on the wall be- | 
hind them, tolled above a Christ- | 
mas tree. The bells were attached 
to a rope pull and rocked in syn- 
chronization with carillon music 
that was broadcast through the 
store and out onto the street. | 

While he was constructing this 
display, Bliss asked Hendrick Van 
Loon to suggest a chime recording | 
toaccompany it. Van Loon named 
Gilchrist’s “Chimes.” But that, 
Bliss objected, was religious music. 
Van Loon replied, ‘“May I refresh 
your memory as to exactly whose 
birthday these bells commemo- 
rate?” “Chimes” was used. 

The bell windows immediately 
were picked up by more than 100 | 
other American stores. 

His elaborate mechanical Christ- | 
mas windows for Macy’s — he’s 
even had special! music written to 
accompany this display—are an- 
nually the biggest thing in the 
field. They stop more than 1,000,- 
000 people during the holiday sea- 
son and the police are habitually 
called out to control the crowds at 
their unveiling. 

, But the window he most de- 

lights in telling about is one of his 

midsummer snowstorm displays, 

which drew crowds as no other one | 
ever had—because a mouse was in | 
the window, placidly dining on the | 
dyed cornflakes. “When I get a/| 
little overfond of my handiworks,” | 
he Says, “I remember that I’m no | 
mightier than a mouse.” | 
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Put this Remarkable 
Instrument to work! 


THE MOST 
TALKED ABOUT 
NEW SERVICE 
OFFERED BY 
ANY SUPPLIER 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 

















"In less than two hours after installation, 
ment showed us how to increase our production by 18%." 
-—Plant Superintendent 


this instru- 


A complete line of quality 
lubricants for industry: 


© HEAVY DUTY © CHILLO CUTTING 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 


MOTOR OILS OILS 
facturers and others have profited by .« Rojan cisco 
this unique industrial service. A dem- GREASES COMPOUNDS 
onstration of this service is available to e p-c DIESEL PLANT 


you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 


ENGINE OILS MACHINERY OILS 
PLUS TWO HUNDRED OTHER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas 
analyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and 
continuously how much fuel is wasted by 
needlessly heating excess air...and how 
to correct this loss. Send coupon today for 
more information, ® 


FREE! 


——_—_> 
This helpful 
booklet! 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 761 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- 
trol for Industry.” 


CITIES 


Company 


Address 
SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEU 
PROOUCTS 
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Department of Agriculture 


PAssiimenes dictators and 
rulers through the ages have 
learned that their power never 
will be secure until the farmers 
—they call them peasants—are 
controlled. 

In rich and highly industrial- 
ized United States, a socialized 
state, with each individual regi- 
mented and Washington dictat- 
ing and controlling his liveli- 
hood, never will be perfected 
until the farmer is brought into 
line. That is the condition to- 
ward which the Department of 
Agriculture has been headed for 
17 years. Its officials may deny 
such ambitions but the facts 
give the answer. 

Figures do not show the farm- 
er’s dominant role in the na- 
tion’s economic, social and poli- 
tical stability. The farm popu- 
lation is less than one fifth of 
our total and produces only 
eight per cent of the net na- 
tional income. But, like the 
human heart, it is the most vital 
part of the body politic. Unless 
heart and agriculture function 
smoothly, all else stops. 

The farmer produces the food, 
the first essential for life. With- 
out it the individual dies and a 
nation wastes away. The farm- 
er by nature and environment is 
a self-reliant individualist. He 
adjusts his crops to local climate 
and soil and depends on his own 
judgment to meet nature’s 
changes or to determine his 
methods or hours of work. Con- 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 





THROUGH a steady flow 


of rules and regulations, 


the farmer is being driven 
down the road to a form 
of socialized agriculture 
reminiscent of the Soviet. 


Here’s how itis being done 


the peasants, czardom collapsed 
and what was called the “work- 
ers, peasants and soldiers repub- 
lic” followed. Today the soldiers 
rule the country while the work- 
ers and peasants obey—a nat- 
ural evolution that may be a 
warning for us. 

After. the appointment of 
Henry A. Wallace as Secretary 
of Agriculture in 1933, the De- 
partment, which in the 44 years 
since its creation under Pres. 
Grover Cleveland in 1889 had 
accomplished marvels in im- 
proving agriculture through ad- 
vice and assistance to the farm- 
er, experiments and new crops, 
started telling the farmer what 
he must do. Names and faces 
have changed since then and 
the Soviet Union has lost its 
roseate popularity, but the De- 
partment, with programs modi- 
fied to suit the times, has con- 
tinued steadily toward a social- 
ized agriculture under govern- 
ment control. 

The Department’s substantial 
services to the farmer have con- 
tinued. If Washington actually 
becomes the big, boss farmer of 
the nation, the farms will be 
good ones. That is more than 
the Soviet Union can show after 
its years of regimentation. 

In the early years of the Wal- 
lace tenure, the councils of 
Harold Ware were heeded in 
the Department until his death 
in 1935. Ware was an outstand- 
ing farmer, also a charter mem- 





ee a 








ber of the American Communist Party. His mother, 
Ella Reeve Bloor, a dynamic little woman known 4s 
“Mother Bloor,” was famous as a labor agitator. 
Ware was invited to Russia by Lenin and spent ten 
years introducing mechanized farming and estab- 
lishing immense collective farms. He returned, t0 
be idolized by his clique as a past master of farming 
fact and theory. 

Lee Pressman, who recently informed a congres- 
sional committee that he was a Communist at that 
time, and Alger Hiss, even better known, were assis- 
tant general counsels of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, now known as the Production 


vincing him that he should accept push-button con- 
trol from Washington is. a tough job, but Agriculture 
is progressing in that direction. 

Many were still hailing the Russian revolution as 
an altruistic achievement for the common man 
when the Agriculture Department, in 1933, started 
conditioning the farmer for the controls that had 
developed in the Soviet Union. The revolution which 
the Communist Party, or Bolsheviki, later took over 
and labeled with their name, had been started by 
the peasants. While their sons were away at war 
and authorities otherwise occupied, peasants booted 
out their landlords and divided the acres. Without 
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and Marketing Administration. 
Pressman stated that Nathan Witt, 
John J. Abt and Charles Kramer, 
known to some as Charles Krevit- 
sky, were communist comrades in 
the Department. 

Cc. B. (Beanie) Baldwin was a 
power in the Farm Resettlement 
Administration, which later be- 
came the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and now is the Farmers 
Home Administration. He rose to 
Assistant Secretary and, after 
leaving the Department, was an 
assistant chairman of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee. He 
managed the Wallace presidential 
campaign in 1948 and continued as 
national secretary of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America when Wal- 
lace ditched his party after the Red 
invasion of Korea. 

Charles F. Brannan, Secretary 
since June 2, 1948, got his first taste 
of farming in 1935, when Secretary 
Wallace appointed him an assistant 
solicitor in the Denver FSA office. 
Before that he had practiced law 
for six years. He and Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary under Pres. Her- 
bert Hoover, are the only ones 
without practical farm experience 
among 14 who have held the office. 
Secretary Brannan also is the con- 
spicuous survivor among the up- 
and-coming young men of the 
Wallace days. 

Also active in a department 
which proclaims itself the loving 
friend and helper of the farmer 
was John Franklin Carter, later 
well known as a columnist and 
commentator under the name “Jay 
Franklin.” He was director of in- 
formation for Rexford Guy Tug- 
well who, as Under Secretary, was 
second only to Wallace. Carter 
qualified as an agriculturist, of 
sorts, through a book, “What We 
Are About to Receive,” which he 
wrote in 1932, two years before he 
joined the Department. 

“The farmer has arrogated to 
himself all virtue and all knowl- 
edge,” Carter wrote. “He has 
planted prohibition in our vitals, 
he has voted against progress, 
against civilization, against the 
city, against science, against art. 
He has made and unmade Presi- 
dents in the image of Main Street. 
He has exhausted our soil as he 
will exhaust our treasury if given 
half a chance. He is the great 
obstacle to human progress, the 
great threat to political stability. 
Sooner or later we shall discover 
... that the landed proprietor, the 
kulak, is simply so much mud on 
the path of progress and must be 
Swept aside if society is to advance. 

“The farmer is a bad winner and 


a rotten loser and deserves about 
as much sympathy as any other 
man who feels that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s duty to pay him for 
being kind enough to exist.” 

Carter left the Department to 
become a ghost writer for the Ad- 
ministration but the socialization 
of agriculture, begun in the years 
when he was expressing a frank 
opinion of the American farmer 
and in the years of the farmer’s 
deepest trouble, still goes on. 

The Soviet steps, as shown in 
their present program in occupied 
countries, are: 1. Oust the original 
landowners; 2. Divide the acres 
among tenants and party follow- 
ers; 3. Force the new owners into 
a government collective farm. 

As most farmers already own 
their land, we can skip the first 
step in the Soviet agricultural 
pattern and not hang American 
kulaks on their own apple trees or 
march their families into exile to 
get acres for the toiling peasants. 

Though forcible police methods 
cannot be applied in the United 
States, our Department of Agricul- 
ture cherished a similar though 
gentler program, certainly as late 
as 1941. In that year, Director 
Baldwin expounded to his Farm 
Security Administration workers 
in Columbus, Ohio, a plan for redi- 
viding the country’s farm land into 
small family-type holdings. 

Under this plan, the right of 
public domain would be granted 
the Government “as a means of 
securing the subdivision of large 
landholdings into family - type 
farms.” Instead of being dragged 
out of his home, the landowner 
would be served with a court order 
in the American way—less brutal 
but just as effective. Also, under 
this plan, the Government would 
not dispose of any land which it 
now owns and would acquire as 
much more as possible. These fed- 
eral tracts could be converted into 
government farms. These would 
grow bigger while destroying the 
big independent farmer. The ad- 


vance into the third step with the | There’s nothing new to buy but the 


family-type farms, new and old, | 


consolidated into collective farms 
— we'd call them cooperatives — 
would be easy. In the end, the Gov- 
ernment would be the only farmer. 

As Wallace and his group disap- 
peared from the Department, this 
drastic program for making over 
the rustic face of America faded 
out, but only to return in new dress 
and ornaments. Secretary Bran- 
nan’s formula for trimming down 
the big farm is more adroit, less 
abrupt. In the meantime, federal 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WE'VE BROKEN 


Pennsylvania Railroad replaces 4 old tunnels | 
between the East, West, South and Southwest | 

















They can’t come too big for us now! 


Supersize open loads and big box cars now move as 
fast as any other freight over the Pennsylvania's 
Panhandle Division, an important link in the short, 
direct route between the East, West, South and 
Southwest. 


We've wiped out four old tunnels near Steubenville, 
Ohio .. . tunnels that restricted the movement of big 
box cars and extra high and wide open loads. Open 
cuts now replace those tunnels. Much of the right- 
of-way has been relocated, grades and curves reduced. 


\ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


No more detouring . . . no more extra switching... 


no time-loss in transit. Everything travels direct. 


This improvement alone has cost nearly $9 million. 
But that’s only part of the over-all improvement pro- P 
gram. Altogether, we're spending $81 million for 
improvements between Pittsburgh and St. Louis to 


Save shippers time and money. 


It’s this kind of progress that gives life to the policy 
of the Pennsylvania to keep pace with the meteoric 
growth of the South, the Southwest and West and 


to provide the finest, fastest kind of freight service. 
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with open cuts to give shippers a shorter direct route 
for biggest box cars and the big, oversize open loads! 
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FOR BIG BOX CARS 
AND OVERSIZE 
OPEN LOADS 
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ELIMINATED 








NEW ROUTE 
THROUGH OPEN CUTS 
TAKES BIGGEST BOX CARS 
AND OVERSIZE OPEN LOADS 














controls over the farmer’s plant- 
ing, harvesting and marketing in- 
crease with each passing season. 
The Supreme Court has upheld 
the Government’s right “to regu- 
late and control that which it sub- 
sidizes.” For the farmer, that 
means federal controls go hand in 
hand with price support for a crop 
or commodity. The Secretary of 
Agriculture with a staff of some 
105,000 state, county and com- 
munity committeemen in farm 
areas, is the supreme arbiter. Be- 
fore World War II, each state’s 
three to five committeemen were 
elected by the farmers. They are 
now appointed by the Secretary. As 
they control ten per cent of a 


state’s allotment, elected county 
and community committeemen are 
dependent—another tightening of 
government control. 

How such controls and regulation 
of farms are inseparable from sup- 
port of crop prices or unending de- 
bate over percentages and pay- 
ments is the diverting smoke- 
screen behind which the farmer is 
goose-stepped into socialized agri- 
culture. Price support now means 
that the Government will finance 
a crop at a price not exceeding 90 
per cent of parity, parity being 
computed on the farm cost of liv- 
ing for specified previous years. 
Congress decides that certain crops 
will be supported. The Secretary 
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Rules Put on the Farmer 


BASIC controls which the farmer must accept to obtain price 
support under the law of Rep. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas and 
Sen. George D. Aiken of Vermont, as amended by the act of 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico: 


1. Marketing quotas—specifying the quantity each 
grower may sell. In 1950, these were in effect only on tobacco, 
peanuts and upland cotton. A farmer who sells more than 
his quota is fined under a complicated schedule of percent- 
age deductions from receipts, differing for each commodity. 
The Secretary can proclaim a quota for any commodity but 
it does not become effective until approved by two thirds of 
the voters at a referendum in the producing area. 


2. Acreage allotments—limiting the area a farmer may 
plant, as when the Secretary fears a crop will exceed domes- 
tic and export demands plus 15 to 30 per cent storage allow- 
ance. Allotments are on all storage crops and the Secretary 
has proclaimed them and marketing practices on many 
others. The usual penalty for excess planting is forfeiture 
of 50 per cent of the support price. A ‘‘pin hooker” (tobacco 
argot for bootlegger) who has not paid the penalty is liable 
to $1,000 fine or one year in jail. Excess acreage for one 
crop may not deprive a farmer of support for other crops. 
If the owner of several farms exceeds his allotment for 
tobacco or potatoes on one, he forfeits support for that crop 
on all farms. If he violates it on wheat or other basic crops, 
he does not lose support for his other farms within the total 
allotment. 


3. Marketing agreements—the voluntary contracts be- 
tween one farmer or a group and the Secretary for specified 
areas and commodities. They are exempt from the anti- 
trust laws. 


4. Marketing orders—a rigid form of agreement where 
the Secretary enforces an order which fixes prices, quality, 
quantity and where the commodity may be sold. Milk orders 
are in effect in some 35 city areas and others apply to certain 
fruits, nuts, soybeans, hops and honey. The Secretary can 
start civil action against a violator for either an injunction 
or civil damages or criminal action for a $50 to $500 fine for 
each day’s violation. 





can add others, fixes the parity 
percentage and imposes the con- 
trols. Controls in the price-support 
program—they have no relation to 
controls in soil conservation and 
other programs—are in four 
classes with many variations for 
particular crops or conditions. 

The financing, purchases or 
loans, is done by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, second only in 
size to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation among half a hundred 
government corporations. CCC 
has an authorized borrowing power 
of $6,750,000,000 to carry out price 
support. 

Acreage allotments, stating how 
many acres a farmer may plant, 
are the most used control. An allot- 
ment may be a hardship or a bless- 
ing, taking or giving acres. *An 
allotment may be more valuable 
than the land itself. Real estate 
dealers and land speculators as 
well as farmers are applicants in 
seasons of government  distri- 
bution. ’ 

In North Carolina, with its bur- 
ley tobacco fields, an allotment is 
rated at $1,000 an acre. The specu- 
lator who receives one can thank 
the Government for a quick pro- 
fit. It is not as easy for the farmer 
who puts the land to use and must 
accept the controls that go with it. 
The tobacco allotment may be for 
a trifling part of a farmer’s total 
acreage, but he must obey Depart- 
ment rules for soil conservation 
and other practices for all other 
crops. The Government becomes 
his farm manager. 

When a surplus threatens, the 
Secretary can cut allotments fora 
commodity. An allotment is toa 
farm, not to an individual. So the 
fun starts. In burley tobacco, for 
instance, the law does not permit 
reducing an existing allotment be- 
low nine tenths of an acre. Farm- 
ers, each his own “barnyard law- 
yer,” foresee a coming cut. Wives, 
children and relatives are rallied 
and each is given legal title to a 
fraction of the old homestead and 
its total allotment. A family combi- 
nation of ten is sure of nine acres. 
One North Carolina county had 
850 burley allotments in 1938; 
2,400 in 1950. 

This year, Rep. Lindley Beckwith 
polled the Brannan committeemen 
who distributed the latest cotton 
acreage allotments in Texas. Bell 
and Van Zandt counties reported 
that about one tenth of their ap- 
plicants were genuine farmers, the 
others wanting an allotment to 
add to the sale or rental value of 
the land. In Newton and Angelina 
counties some allotments were 
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members) supports the Agricul- 
tural Department program in all 
weather. 

The farmer chafes at _ the 
shackles which price supports put 
on his freedom but accepts other 
controls as fair and necessary. 
Farming is big business with $105,- 
000,000,000 invested in realty, 
crops, livestock and machinery and 
$22,000,000,000 more in cash and 
banks. The Government, like pri- 
vate institutions, makes loans to 
buy farms, stock and seeds and to 
improve property. It writes crop 
insurance and makes direct pay- 
ments to farmers who follow a soil 
conservation program. Like any 
other creditor, the Department en- 
forces approved farming methods 
—fertilizer, contour plowing, ter- 
racing, drainage, livestock inocu- 
lation, insecticides, and crop 
rotation. 

The Department conducts ex- 
perimental farms, its experts roam 
the world collecting animals and 
plants, and it is the nation’s most 
prolific publisher. 

Thus, while the Department 
wins good will through construc- 
tive assistance and advice, the pro- 
gram to regiment agriculture 
moves steadily forward. In hill- 
billy slang, the taxpayer and 
farmer “Ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
Secretary Brannan now carries the 
torch of the former Wallace group 
to socialize the farmers. 

His “Brannan Plan” outlines 
what may lie ahead for the farmer, 
consumer and taxpayer. Intro- 
duced by Sen. Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma, it sleeps in committee 
but is not dead. If it becomes law, 
government control of every farm- 
er will be absolute—what he 
plants, how he farms, even how he 
must spend a goodly portion of his 
cash income. Fifteen of the bill’s 
86 pages enumerate penalties on 
farmers and more pages are bad 
news for dealers. If the farmer does 
not keep books and make reports, 
he can be fined $500. If he makes 
a false report—even veteran book- 
keepers make mistakes—the fine 
may be $1,000 and a year in jail. 

In distinction from the present 
price-support program, the Bran- 
nan program is called production 
payments or income supports. The 
farmer will sell a crop on a compe- 
titive market for whatever it will 
bring. The consumer will buy it at 
the same low price with additional! 
costs for distribution and handling 
The Government then gives the 
farmer a check for the difference 
between what he received and 100 
per cent of the parity price for the 
crop, not 90 per cent as at present. 
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Parity would be the average for the 
first ten of the preceding 12 years. 

The Secretary has not said how 
much this plan will cost but others 
estimate from $5,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 in added taxes. The 
consumer will pay his share of 
taxes from his portion of fictitious 
savings and the farmer will pay his 
from his fictitious profits, the Gov- 
ernment taking back its presents 
from both and loading the farmer 
with controls to keep him from 
producing too much. 

Farmers, good business men, al- 
ready see loopholes as in the potato 
program. One native son took as 
an illustration two farmers on 
opposite sides of a road who raise 
a few hogs for home consumption, 
not for market. It could apply to 
other supplies for farm consump- 
tion. Instead of feeding his hogs 
what is raised on his own farm, 
each farmer drives across the road 
and buys his forage from his neigh- 
bor at the market price. The Gov- 
ernment pays the seller the differ- 
ence between what he got and the 
income support price. The pig eats 
the feed and the farmer has it, too. 
That is, he has the cash equivalent. 

The plan has new controls to 

















“It’s always late” 











eliminate the American kulak. 
Putting the big farmer out of busi- 
ness has vote appeal though ex- 
perience in other countries proves 
it uneconomic. Mexico tried it. 
Thousands of newly established 
little farmers raised only enough 
for their families. Russia tried it 
and the big collective farm was the 
solution with government, instead 
of an individual, as the operator. 
The Brannan Plan replaces the 
proposed public domain seizures 
with cash register tests. At first, 
income support was to be limited 
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to $20,000 of a farm’s receipts. A 
farmer would trim his acres to that 
income. This was replaced by a 
“comparative unit” computation 
of income which also seems headed 
for discard. In all plans, as in 
present price support, the farm- 
er is hobbled with controls that 
balk rational supply and demand. 

The value of ten bushels of corn 
is the unit in the new Brannan 
currency. A farmer receives in- 
come support for not more than 
1,800 units. If corn is $1.35 a bushel, 
he would get support for 18,000 
bushels, or up to $24,300. With 
wheat at $2, it would be 12,500 
bushels, and so on for other crops 
and livestock but not more than 
$24,300 for all crops on one farm. 
The Secretary would designate the 
crops and acreage of each. 

‘The farmer has no assurance 
that this will continue. When the 
national treasury starts scraping 
bottom, Congress will cut the bil- 
lions for income support. The 1,800 
units will shrink to a smaller num- 
ber per farm. The efficient or so- 
called big farmer who has been 
producing at low cost up to the 
1,800 limit is trimmed while the 
small farmer who never got to 
1,800 units is not helped. / 

Secretary Brannan Says his plan 
will provide income support for 98 
per cent of America’s farms. The 
two per cent out in the cold include 
the big farms and ranches, which 
each year produce many times two 
per cent of our farm wealth. 

Farm statistics, like others, can 
give a distorted picture. The Cen- 
sus Bureau rates the average 
yearly income of one sixth of 
American farms at $17,500; an- 
other sixth at $7,500; one third at 
$1,600, and a final third, or 2,000,- 
000, at less than $50@. The Bureau 
defines three cultivated acres or a 
piece of land returning $250 a year 
as a farm. ThouSands of such 
“farms,” politically lumped to 
show the sad state of the farmer, 
are garden patches where city 
workers or retired  plutocrats 
putter around for the fun of it. 

Merits, methods, costs and op- 
erations of any national farm pro- 
gram are important, but back of 
all these is the drive toward state 
socialism where the Government 
will be the only farmer and the 
farmer of today a mere worker in 
his former fields. The farmer al- 
ready has marched a goodly dis- 
tance down the regimented road 
which leads to complete socializa- 
tion of agriculture. It is not too 
late to halt and decide whether he 
or the Government is to boss his 
own acres. 
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Velvet Gloves on Capitol Hill 


(Continued from page 39) 
Civil War committee and realized 
that its conduct had been pre- 
posterous. 

As Mr. Truman started looking 
into the military installations in 
his home state he was appalled by 
the inefficiency. Driving in his own 
car, the future President visited 
camps in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Tennessee and other 
states. Men were being trained 
with dummy weapons or none at 
all, exorbitant sums were being 
paid for lumber at the canton- 
ments under construction, and 
either too few supplies were re- 
ceived or so many that they rotted 
under the sun and rain. 

The Truman committee reports, 
40 in all, received the unanimous 
approval of his colleagues. And a 
conservative estimate is that the 
man from Missouri saved his coun- 
try upward of $15,000,000,000. 

The President told members of 
the Johnson committee that they 
would receive all relevant facts 
from the armed services. Then he 
offered some excellent advise. 

The committee would find it 
difficult, he said, not to interfere 
with tactics or strategy, but if the 
members fell into this error they 
would surely fail. 

They must face from the start 
the certainty that in many 
branches of the services they 
would meet opposition to change. 

The committee heeded the Presi- 
dent’s counsel. On their part, the 
defense authorities have been more 
helpful than anybody antici- 
pated. Few attempts have been 
made to hide facts behind the 
screens labeled Top Secret and 
Military Security. Nonetheless, a 
principal task of the committee 
has been to modify the traditional 
tendency toward conventional 
thinking and to change the atti- 
tude of the military mind which 
clings to yesterday’s ideas. 

“Our big job,” Senator Johnson 
has said, “is to get the defense ef- 
fort away from hardening of the 
arteries of imagination and inge- 
nuity.” 

The biggest job, perhaps, was 
finding a lawyer to serve as the 
committee’s counsel. The commit- 
tee chose Donald Cook, who, at 41, 
had risen to be vice chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and who had been chief 
counsel under Johnson in the 
naval affairs investigation. Cook 
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started his career with the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission in 
1935. He was advanced gradually 
to more important posts until, four 
years ago, family responsibilities 
demanded higher earnings. So for 
two years Cook practiced law in 
New York, making a_ reported 
$100,000 a year. Then he returned 
to Washington and government 
service with his savings. 

Cook works for the Preparedness 
Committee without compensation 
—nights, week ends, holidays and 
an occasional few hours when he 
can leave his regular job. When he 
concluded his work for the naval 
affairs committee he was praised 
lavishly by Rep. Carl Vinson. 

“Your satisfaction in a job well 
done,” the Democrat from Georgia 
wrote, “must come from an inner 
satisfaction which is not decorated 
by medals or diplomas or put on 
parchment paper. We of the com- 
mittee know that you manned your 
battle station.” 

Cook is typical of the nonparti- 
san staff work of the Johnson com- 
mittee, and nearly everything ina 
congressional investigating body 
depends on the quality of the staff 
work. Horace Busby is administra- 
tive officer. Lyon Taylor is chief 
investigator and Walter Jenkins, 
although actually on the Senate 
staff of Lyndon Johnson, helps 
with the preparation of reports 
which will be issued monthly. The 
committee is receiving active help 
from such men as former Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson 
and Maj. Gen. Robert M. Little- 
john, who was Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Neither receives any pay. 

Few congressional reports have 
been greeted with anything like 
the approval which met the initial 
one of the Preparedness Commit- 
tee. Its basic job, the document 
began, was “to accelerate, in and 
out of the Government, the slack- 
ened tempo of the postwar period 
to the pace realistically called for 
by world events.” The nation, the 
committee said, was demobilizing 
on the one hand and mobilizing 
on the other. Surplus plants, for 
the manufacture of rubber and 
other essential war goods, were 
being offered for sale by one agency 
while a second sought funds with 
which to build new ones. 

The committee did not mince 
words. Inquiry made to the Air 
Force regarding an unwise sale of 


propellers resulted in a “polite 
brush-off.” 

“Each of the three military 
branches,” the report went on, 


“seems to have virtual autonomy 
in respect to its property needs and 
the determination of what is 
excess.” 

Among the most glaring errors 
to which the committee called at- 
tention was the delay in stockpil- 
ing natural rubber. The synthetic 
variety, valuable as it is, does not 
fully meet wartime needs. All but 
a fraction of the natural rubber 
has to be shipped from the Far 
East, with the ever-present danger 
that the supply line will be cut 
again. While the defense authori- 
ties were stalling in the purchase 
of rubber, its price jumped from 20 
to 50 cents a pound. 

“We cannot subscribe,” was one 
committee conclusion, “to the ap- 
parent belief of some, both in gov- 
ernment and industry, that the 
course that lies ahead for the na- 
tion will be either cheap or easy.” 

The Johnson committee has 
mapped out a program that will 
keep its members and staff busy 
for months—if not years—to come. 

“Our vision must extend beyond 
Korea,” the Preparedness Commit- 
tee has warned. “It must be real- 
ized in all the disposal and plan- 
ning programs that we face the 
distinct threat of a war of attrition, 
in which the total resources of the 
nation must be kept constantly 
available.” 

In the course of its official life 
the committee will examine all 
phases of the defense problem. It 
will look into steel production, the 
bearing of foreign monopolies on 
the cost of the American munitions 
program, critical materials, man- 
power, food and agriculture, ord- 
nance supplies and their develop- 
ment and our Alaskan defenses. 

Two ‘task forces” already are 
concentrating on ordnance and the 
Alaskan situation. Chairman John- 
son is directing the ordnance sur- 
vey. Senators Hunt, Saltonstall 
and Morse went to Alaska in Oc- 
tober to study troops and their 
equipment, housing, roads, com- 
munications and airfields. It is not 
unlikely that the safety of the 
United States may hang on the 
thoroughness of the job they do 
and on their findings. Prior to the 
end of World War II, Secretary of 
War Patterson often said to his 
intimates: 

“Japan would never have at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor had we estab- 
lished strong, offensive air bases in 
Alaska and down the Aleutian 
chain.” 
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Lights and Baubles | 


(Continued from page 36) 
straight, just so long as they’re 
evenly spaced. Place your orna- 
ments close to the lights—they 
don’t conflict but, on the contrary, 
complement one another. When 
you come to your finishing touches 
with tinsel and the like, don’t 
throw it but place it one piece ata 
time | 

White-haired Carl Metzler, vice 
president of Max Eckardt & Sons, 
who has been deep in ornaments | 
for three decades, advises assort- 
ing your ornaments according to | 
color before you begin trimming, | 
so that you won’t have sections of 
all greens or all reds. 

Daniel S. Jacoby, Shackman’s 
president, warns not to underbuy. 
It is difficult to gauge how much | 
ornamentation a given tree re- 
quires, and the reason there is al- 
ways such a last minute rush of | 
buying is because _ practically 
everyone underestimates his tree 
size. 

Harry Heim, who last year deco- 
rated the tree on the White House 
lawn, is not of the larger-orna- 
ments - at - the - bottom school. If 
they are placed that way, he main- | 
tains, a tree looks too symmetrical, 
so he advises to start trimming at 
the top, with your larger balls, and 
place them at intervals all the way 
down. Continue similarly with 
smaller and smaller balls on the 
inner parts of the branches. 

Your long ornaments should 
likewise be graduated downwards 
in size from the top to the base 
branches and should be placed on | 
the outer edges. He also recom- 
mends careful placement of your | 
final trimmings which, if icicles, 
Should be hung up to one or two 
inches from the outer limb: but 
unlike Jacoby, he cautions against 
having too many ornaments rather 
than too few. 

Obviously, as in other fields, the 
experts disagree on some points, so 
you can take your choice of which 
one’s principles you want to follow. 
Or, as a veteran tree trimmer, you 
can go ahead and do just as you’ve 
always done, whether by your own 
family system or sheer hit-or-miss. 
In any case, to the adults and chil- 
dren in your family it will be the 
most beautiful tree you all ever had 
—in fact, the most beautiful that 
ever gave anyone, in or out of the 
Christmas tree trimmings busi- 
hess, a Merry Christmas! | 
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Lives Saved by 
Screening 


ee THERE always will be a 
welcome sign out for new cures for 
| disease, it was Dr. Herman Bunde- 
sen, president of Chicago’s Board 
of Health, who recently put the 
issue into plain words. 

| “If there were never a new dis- 
covery in medicine, there is enough 
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8% HIGHER OUTPUT 
FOR STEEL FABRICATOR 


HERE are facts for the expansion- 


minded executives who seek high 
labor productivity as one factor 
in profit-making branch plant 
operation. 


Production records of the mid- 
western, eastern and Metropol- 
itan Oakland plants of a leading 
steel fabricator show: 


e Wages, incentives and work- 
ing processes: identical in all 
three plants. 


° Average output per man: 8% 
higher in the MOA plant. 


Greater labor productivity is but 





one of many factors that make 
money—or save money—in MOA 
operations. Let us give you facts 
on lower sales and shipping costs, 
faster deliveries and better sales 


coverage of this rich market. 





(ALAMEDA 
COUNTY) 





*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 
AREA, includes all Alameda County (pop 
733,999). Map spotlights San Leandro, one 
of many uncongested industrial areas. Its 
advantages to industry: wide variety of level 
sites in and out of city limits; large supply 
of skilled labor, and exceptional transpor- 
tation; Freeway, fine highways; 2 mainline 


railroads, 3 minutes from Oakland airport. 


Peiines suests READS Y FOR MAILING 


Write today for “EXTRA PROFITS THROUGH LOWER OPERATING 
COSTS” — concise, factual Data Sheet. Other Data Sheets available on Climate 
and Markets. No cost or obligation. No publicity. 
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METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 





CALIFORNIA 


Suite 21 - 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA «+ ALBANY + BERKELEY »- EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT +- PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO +» RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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unused Knowledge already at hand 
to save more lives than a cure for 
cancer.” 

Now a way to put that knowl- 
edge to use has caught the imagi- 
nation of public health adminis- 
trators and medical practitioners. 
Only a year or so old, it is already 
saving lives in a number of com- 
munities ranging in size from 
Richmond, Va., to rural areas in 
Alabama. 

It’s practical, simple, adaptable 
to any and every community. The 
new development is called by many 
names: multiphasic screening, 
multiple screening, screen testing. 
But, under any name, it’s just this: 
A series of tests, given all at once, 
in half an hour at most, which help 
uncover a wide range of previously 
unsuspected chronic diseases. 

“Catch ’em early and you can 
cure ’em, save lives, save invalid- 
ism, save money” applies to dis- 
from diabetes to 


| heart trouble and cancer. But the 





catching hasn’t been practical. In 
recent years, whole communities 
have been alerted from time to 
time for screening tests for single 
diseases—for syphilis, for instance, 
or for diabetes, or tuberculosis. But 
the single test process is costly, 
and after one campaign, succeed- 
ing ones often come a-cropper 


| against public lassitude. 


Multiple screening overcomes all 


this. It takes little more time when 


you’re reading a chest X-ray for 
t.b. to read it for heart disease and 
lung cancer, too. When you're 
doing a blood examination for 


|syphilis or for diabetes, you can, 


with little more trouble, do it for 
both and for anemia as well. 

On Sept. 29, 1949, Dr. W. H. Y. 
Smith, director of Alabama’s 
Bureau of Preventable Disease, 
heard about multiple screening 
while attending a medical meet- 
ing. Five weeks later, he was swing- 


|ing into action with a program that 
| covers 500,000 people a year. 


He made arrangements to have 
chest X-rays read at Montgomery 
for heart disease, worked out 4 
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method for testing 5,000 blood 
specimens a day for blood sugar. 
With publicity in advance, he 
swings into a county, spends two 
weeks, gets 80 per cent or more of 
the people out. 

Results? In Coffee County, for 
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pa example, 15,257 were tested. Dis- 
for covered: definite t.b. in 29, suspi- 
de- cion of t.b. in 283; heart conditions 
ard in 138; syphilis in 517; diabetes in 
the 361. 
And the cost? Just 69 cents per 
lis- capita. 
igh The Richmond story is similar. 
and After hearing of multiple screen- 
for ing, Dr. Ed. Holmes, city health 
officer, got approval from the Acad- 
ywl- emy of Medicine, two medical 
agi- schools, the State Health Depart- 
nis- ment and the local Board of 
ers. Health. In December, 1949, he ran 
ady his first test; one month later his ... from its luxurious stream- 
om- program was under way—five days lined Eagle passenger trains to 
oe a week. its fast, dependable diesel pow- 
s nm Tests done: chest X-ray for t.b. ed 
and heart disease; height and ered freight trains, MissourRI 
able weight; blood pressures; blood PACIFIC employs every modern 
The | tests for syphilis and diabetes; vi- means to maintain an enviable 
lany sion and glaucoma tests; electro- record of service and safety, 
1ing, cardiograph. care and courtesy. 
ting. Speed: one person every three 
this: minutes, 6,000 per month. 
once, Other programs are under way 
help in Boston, Indianapolis and At- | 
ously lanta. Chicago is well into plan- | 
: ning stages. 
can Some authorities think—a little 
alid- | facetiously, perhaps—that multi- | 
dis- | ple screening may be popular be- | ‘ 
2s to | cause Many people have been be- | 
it the coming bored with t.b. and syphilis 
ul. Tn and are looking for new diseases to 
nities worry about. More seriously, other 
ne to authorities suggest that people are 
single beginning to realize that they’re 
— getting older and can expect more \ -.. planning on the Mo-Pac 
aan gama heart disease and assures shippers and passengers, 
ceed~ Although it’s under medical alike, the finest facilities for 
opper supervision, nonmedical techni- transportation that science and 
cians do most of the work, with engineering have achieved. 
nes all volunteer helpers participating. 
when The idea is to uncover suspicious 
ary for cases, then let private doctors 
se and make the final diagnosis and begin aaah 
youre treatment. 


MISSOURI = 
n for Obviously, the average citizen is poo En. 
u can, a Sure winner. And as a taxpayer, PACI FIC \—4 . =i 
it for he comes out well, too. Early detec- wicaith | 


. tion of chronic illness cuts down LINES oe 
H. } # ‘| Suite ® * 


the number of days of hospitaliza- 














’ uTHeE wae 
amas tion and medical care required, omine re 
isease, and so lessens the financial burden = % 
eening on public agencies which have to . Reser j 

meet- provide facilities for the indigent. sa ato > 
swing- _ As the U. S. Public Health Serv- a = 
m that ice puts it: “Multiple screening is cares co 
. a logical first step into the whole wainfiees _ = BROWNSHHLL 
o have field of chronic disease control... — ——_—_—__— 
romery and it works.” == <——____ sega 
out 4 —LAWRENCE GALTON ROUTE OF THE EAGLES 
, 1950 
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SRSAAS 
Local Representatives Coast to Coos! 


Texas; Eugene, Oregon; Seattle and Spokane, Washington 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC., OF CALIFORNIA . 


Offices in New York, Chicago; Kansas City 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. 


For additional information on Timber Struc- 
P. ©. BOX 3782-R 


tures’ clear span buildings for industrial and 
commercial uses, see your nearest Timber Struc- 
tures representative, or write us for illustrated 


booklet, ‘“Timber Members’. 


Timeer Structures, Inc. 


changes and do not shrink, twist, crack or warp. 
Thus they require no maintenance. 


This not only provides easy 


a 
ent Warehousing... 
Roof structure is formed on top of glued 

laminated girders of Timber Structures, Inc., 


It takes the right kind of room to receive, 


¢i 
tors and farm implements. So Pacific Northwest 


warehouse and ship large objects such as trac- 
Ford Tractor Company erected this building 
with plenty of open space to make the job easy. 
warehousing operations but also permits low 
sidewalls and genuinely low building costs. 
Girders are permanently free from dimensional 


40 ieet in span. 
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The York “Plan” Starts Again 


(Continued from page 33) 

ent establishments, it discovered 
1,400 valuable machine tools, many 
| of them not Known to exist except 
| by their owners. It found skilled 
mechanics who had been deflected 
to other lines of labor by the de- 
pression, including a postman who 
had been a lathe expert. 

Questionnaires were slightly less 
numerous in York than in Wash- 
ington itself. One survey asked 
employers to list their skilled and 
semiskilled employes, their trades 
and occupations, the machine tools 
| they operated and their experi- 
ence. Employes were asked to fill 
out a transportation survey, which 
inquired where they lived, whether 
they took a bus, car, train or walked 
to work, whether they pooled their 
| cars (if they had cars), how many 
miles they had on their tires or 
whether the tires were worn out. 

Bill Shipley, meanwhile, was 
serving as the city’s ambassador 
at home and abroad. 

In one Pennsylvania town, he 
explained how York’s manufactur- 
ers pooled their resources to get 
prime contracts. ‘“Won’t work 
here,” he was advised. “When one 
of our boys gets a juicy contract, 
he pulls down his shades and won’t 
talk to anybody.” At another meet- 
ing in New York, the toastmaster 
introduced Shipley with this bland 
remark: “Well, Mr. Shipley, you 
must have had a slogan to make 
your plan work out so well. What 
was York’s slogan?” 

Shipley recalled the moment 
later. “We didn’t have any slogan 
then,” he said. “We’d never even 
thought of a slogan. But I was on 
the spot and had to think fast. 
Then an idea hit me and I said: 
‘This is our slogan—Do what you 
can with what you have!’” The 
Rotarians pushed back their apple 
pie and applauded. 

At home, Shipley and his col- 
leagues were carrying the battle to 
the community. Before his fellow 
industrialists, Robert P. Turner, 
then president of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, declared: ‘“‘Sacri- 
| fice of time, business methods, con- 
fidential plant procedure, costs and 
| profits must all be thrown into a 
common pool from which we hope 
to draw a new concept of national 
effort, community cooperation and 
civic pride.... 

“Your hours of work will be 
interminable,” he went on, “and 
your days will never end because 


your problems will follow you home 
to haunt you as you eat and Sleep. 
And, finally, when your plant has 
been running 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week and production has 
reached a peak, everybody’s nerves 
will be frayed and on edge. Then 
you can call your tired workers in 
and say: ‘Boys, we have done a 
pretty good job. Now we can all 
sit down around the table and get 
comfortable while we figure out a 
way to double what we have been 
doing.’ ”’ 

The same eloquence was applied 
to York’s labor unions and, for the 
first time in the city’s history, 
labor leaders entered the Manufac- 
turers’ Association building. Ship- 
ley advised them: “We fully realize 
that if your right to organize and 
to bargain with us should be abro- 
gated by the edict of a foreign dic- 
tator, then our right to own and 
operate our factories will termi- 
nate by the same edict... . After 
the fight is in the bag, we shall find 
to our joy that we have preserved, 
intact, our American birthright to 
throw bricks at each other in 
peace.” 

Less from eloquence than work- 
ing together, labor leaders and in- 
dustrialists began to understand 
each other better. Alvin Eshelman, 
vice president of his district of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Ed Hirshman, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, rode together to Read- 
ing, Pa., to discuss the York plan 
before Reading manufacturers. 
The latter took several heavy 
swipes at labor. Eshelman recalls 
that he got restless and was about 
to stomp out of the room. “Take it 
easy, Al,” Hirshman advised him. 
“I’m getting the floor next.” 

“T rode here with labor,” Hirsh- 
man told the Reading industrial- 
ists, “and I plan to ride back. Up 
’til now, we used to stay on the op- 
posite side of the street from labor 
in York. But now we cross the 
street to shake hands and talk 
things over. If it weren’t for the 
labor boys, there wouldn’t be any 
York plan.” 

By working together, York’s in- 
dustries converted to war produc- 
tion and turned out an astonishing 
array of gun mounts and carriages, 
trench mortars and machine guns, 
powder presses, projectiles, powde! 
mixers, airplane targets, and sup- 
plies and equipment for cargo and | 
supply vessels, submarines, naval 
bases, Army camps, hospitals and 
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arsenals. The S. Morgan Smith 
Company converted from turbines 
to Long Tom gun mounts. A. B. 
Farquhar switched from agricul- 
tural machinery to powder presses, 
assisted by the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation, which had a large 
horizontal boring mill that 
Farquhar didn’t have and couldn’t 
buy in wartime. 

The final triumph of the York 
plan came from its “bits-and- 
pieces” program, conducted by 
balding, bow-tied Henry Schmidt, 
head of the Schmidt 
Paper Company. 
machine tools, York discovered 
hundreds of precision machines in 
maintenance shops of corporations 
like the York Caramel Company, 
the Webster Tobacco Company, 
the Triumph Hosiery Mills and the 
Dentist’s Supply Company, makers 
of false teeth. 


“We had no idea what York could 
says Henry | 


really produce,”’’ 
Schmidt, “until we discovered the 
tools we had to work with. The 
cigar company had machines that 
worked with a tolerance of 1, 10,000 
of aninch. Jack Smethers over at 
York Caramel was a_ trained 
machinist. He simply went back to 
the maintenance shop and took 
subcontracts for his lathes, planers 
and drill presses. 

“The Dentist’s Supply people— 
they turn out more false teeth than 
anybody else in the world—had one 
of the smallest automatic screw 
machines in the country. We had 
an order that needed 1,000,000 tiny 
firing pins and asked Dentist’s 
Supply if they’d like the subcon- 
tract. We gave them the order and 
thought it would keep them busy 
for six months. But three weeks 
later, they said the order was fin- 
ished and where could they get an- 
other order for those nice little 
firing pins.” 

At last, what made the York plan 
work was the exploitation of every 
tool and mechanic in sight. York, 
better than other cities, discovered 
its total resources and put them to 
work. 

Cooperation, the subject of ser- 
mons, seldom has been pushed so 
far in practice. 

Today, York is preparing for the 
unknown, indeterminate future. 
Its industrialists are combing the 
labor market for new employes, 
Starting to hire women again. 

Bowen and McLaughlin studied 
& photograph showing American 
tanks being shipped to Korea. They 
checked the serial numbers and 
found they had come from York’s 
hewest industry—with the help of 
the York plan. 


and Ault | / 
In its survey of | 
























HAVE YOU EVER MADE 5 ti 


a business deal 
WHILE TRAVELLING? 


Many a time, businessmen have met on trains, planes and boats 
--. and made mutually profitable business deals. Sometimes such 
strangers are from around the world . . . sometimes from just 
around the corner. It isn’t sheer luck. It's merely proof that you 


have to get around to get ahead. 


In May 1951, businessmen from all over the world will converge 


on Toronto... by every means and mode of transportation. 


Many of them will have something of interest (and profit) for 
you. You can meet them all . . . see what they have to offer ..; 


compare values ... at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 
Ask your nearest Canadian Government Trade Representative, 
or write for an informative illustrated booklet to The Administrator, 


Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 







There’s 
something 


for YOU 


at the 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO MAY 28 - JUNE 8, 1951 





DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Flight 170 


(Continued from page 42) 
Steadily toward the radio station. 

The captain flipped three auto- 
pilot switches to their ‘‘on”’ posi- 
tion, slid his seat back, got out and 
picked up his cap from the shelf 
over the radio operator’s equip- 
ment. 

“It’s all yours,” he said to Merri- 
ken. “I’m going back to see that 
everybody’s happy.” Finucane 
slipped into the captain’s seat as 
Whitmore stopped in front of the 
engineer’s panel. He noted the 
pressurized cabin altitude, 2,700 
feet, and looked over entries in the 
engineer’s log, listing findings of 
the hourly visual inspection of the 
plane and its equipment. 

As he walked on back, the cap- 
tain noticed the navigator handing 
a periodic weather observation to 
the radio operator for transmis- 
sion. The captain adjusted his cap 
and entered the main passenger 
cabin. A high school principal from 
Rochester, N. Y., looked up and got 
a friendly nod. 

“Are they taking good care of 
you?” the captain asked. They 
were. “Watch out to the left there,” 
Whitmore suggested. “In a few 
minutes you’ll get a wonderful view 
of the Nova Scotia shore line.” 

A passenger from Walnut Creek, 
Calif., wondered about the plane’s 
speed. It was about 260 miles an 
hour. The captain moved on. 

“Who’s flying the plane while 
you’re back here?” another pas- 
senger asked. Captain Whitmore 
settled himself in the adjoining 
seat. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. “We’ve 
three qualified pilots aboard, and 
I really don’t have to be up on the 
flight deck at all, except as a kind 
of general manager. 

“I suppose that’s what I am—a 
general manager. Every man in 
this crew is an expert in his line. 
That makes my job simple. 

“Just now the first officer is fly- 
ing the ship. He learned to fly in 
the civilian pilot training program 
just before World War II. During 
the war he went througn the 
Navy flight school at Pensacola, 
Fla., and he’s been in ocean trans- 
port work ever since. Well, except 
for a while last year when he 
helped out on the Berlin airlift. 
He’s checked out as a captain. Just 
needs more time to move up the 
list. 

“It’s about the same story with 
the second officer. Navy flier dur- 
ing the war. He had a lot of big 
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flying boat time — patrol work. 
Then he was out in the South 
Pavific awhile. Just before he 
joined us he was a test pilot at 
Newport, R. I., and now he com- 
mands a naval reserve patrol 
squadron at Floyd Bennett Field. 

‘‘Me? Oh I’m Navy, too. Went to 
Pensacola in 1935, and spent four 
years in flying boats. Then I flew 
the New York-Miami run with 
Eastern two years or so, and came 
in at the start of American Export, 
the line that preceded American 
Overseas [Since this story was 
written, AOA has been acquired by 
Pan American }. 

“That was in 1942. Soon after we 
got started we began flying for the 
Naval Air Transport’ Service, 
mostly on South Atlantic runs. I’ve 
been on the North Atlantic since 
the war. 

“Crossings? I’ve never kept an 








‘““Have your delivery boy find out 
why I’m sending these. I couldn't 


be sure from her hints” 











accurate count, but probably aver- 
age about 55 or 56 a year, though.” 

On the lower deck Whitmore 
looked around the lounge where 
Stewardess Steed was serving 
canapés and cocktails. His next 
stop was the galley. 

“Looks good,” he said, as he 
watched Perrin put a pan of steaks 
into a broiler. Miss Wilson was as- 
sembling dishes on dining trays. 

“T’ll have to close the bar pretty 
soon to get this meal served before 
we land,” the purser told the 
captain. 

“Go ahead,” said Whitmore, and 
he went up forward. 

The shimmering surfaces of 
thousands of lakes picked up the 
last rays of the setting sun as the 
plane crossed the coast of New- 
foundland. An hour later the ship 
was 3,000 feet above the ground 
when Captain Whitmore, back at 


the controls, called for the initia] 
landing check. 

Merriken called it off and Whit- 
more and Crandell responded. 
Dead ahead, the swinging arc of a 
beacon light marked the airport at 
Gander. 

The check list went on. 

“Twenty degrees of flaps,” the 
captain ordered. 

“Twenty degrees,’ Merriken re- 
sponded, activating the wing flaps, 
Now the twin rows of dull white 
lights marking the landing runway 
were visible ahead and to the left. 
Captain Whitmore began a wide 
turn to come around lined up with 
the lights. 

“Gear down,” he ordered. 

“Gear coming down,” responded 
Merriken, flipping a switch at his 
left. 

Three red lights shone on the 
panel before him, to flash out a 
second or two later as three green 
lights replaced them. 

“Gear down and locked,” Merri- 
ken reported. 

“Full flaps, please,’ Whitmore 
called, as he rolled the plane out of 
the turn and bore down on the 
green lights marking the tip of the 
landing runway. “Landing lights,” 
he added. 

“Full flaps and landing lights,” 
Merriken replied as the captain 
drew back on his throttles. The 
plane flashed across the green 
markers, skimmed between the 
rows of white lights. Seconds 
later, its flying speed spent, it was 
rolling on the ground at 125 miles 
an hour. 

Whitmore pushed the control 
yoke forward. Merriken held it 
there while the captain lifted the 
throttles over the closed position 
blocks, reversing the propellers. He 
added power and with a roar the 
big engines brought down the 
plane’s rolling speed. 

It was dark when Flagship nine- 
four-seven thundered off the run- 
way at Gander and headed north- 
east across the North Atlantic. 
Passengers dozed in their reclining 
chairs. 

Finucane replaced Merriken in 
the pilot’s seat. The first officer 
went to bed in a crew berth on the 
lower front deck. 

Whitmore leaned over the navi- 
gator’s shoulder. Together they 
looked at a cross-section chart of 


a 


their route, showing weather 0D | 
the surface, plus cloud formations | 


and locations. 


The Radio Operator, Stempel, | 


switched on a transmitter and sent 
out an hourly position report, plus 
weather observed during the past 
hour and the ship’s estimated pos 
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itial 
tion at the end of the next 60 
hit- minutes. 
ded Although the message was di- 
of a rected to Ocean Air Traffic Control 
rtat / at Gander, Goose Bay in Labrador, 
New York and Prestwick, Scotland, 
also acknowledged receipt. In 
the traffic control stations and AOA 
operations offices on both sides of 
1 re- the Atlantic, Flagship nine-four- 
laps seven was moved along position 
By «a boards 
vhite | z 
nwa Next Stempel contacted a 
. = freighter on the list of ships on and 
left. ; ‘ 
; near the flight’s path, provided by 
wide Ada i : 
with | operations at Gander and checked 
; its position against projections of 
| the surface ship paths the naviga- 
nded | tor had charted. Then he tuned a 
receiver for the regular hourly 
it his 2 . 
weather reports and passed these 
ver to the captain. 
n the §f af a I ; 
out a While Crandel dozed in a bunk 
oreen | and Savina monitored engine 
. operation, Dermott scanned his 
ferri- | Loran screen. He was making a fix 
—determining the plane’s exact 
sitio by -asuring roni- 
tmore | positic n— by measuring electroni 
out of cally the time it took simul- | 
n the taneously broadcast radio signals | 


of the to reach the ship from a master | 
station on the southern tip of 





hts, Greenland, and another station in | 

:. Labrador. 
ee At the end of four hours Whit-| 
‘The more made his hourly inspection | 

ores of the flight control chart on which | 

oe the graph lines marked the ship's | 
aceeil progress and fuel consumption | 

ee against expected performance. He | 
& bce: noted he had just passed his point | 
) of no return—whatever happened | 
now he was going on across. Gaso- | 
control line consumption was running al- 
neld % most exactly parallel with the 
ted the charted estimate. Still aboard were 
sition 3,500 gallons. 
ere. ne Dawn breaks early over the 
oar the North Atlantic and passengers 
m the awakened to learn that they were GREAT CH RIST / 
two hours from the coast of Ire- MAS REETING 

p nine- land. Crandell saw something else ‘ 


he ves —something that centered his at- > Gi . 

north- tention on the instrument panel. \ / ti; YH” j Ys 7 IN, u 
tant. Oil pressure on the No. 3 engine ( a4 a we Ml FLION L£ fe sate B) WIRE 
>clining was fluctuating between normal 

and zero. 








iken . The captain, making the prac- Best business stunt you ever pulled... 
t offic ticed pilot’s habitual visual sweep 
V ‘ ‘ FLOWERS-BY-WIRE slients ; i 
1 on the of the instruments, also saw it. . er SO ee 
, “Pump’s failing. or a line’s leak- time! Remember wives and secretaries, too! 
ne _— < badly,” the captain said. “Go Any F.T.D. FLORIST will help you score this hit. 
er J back and take a look,” he added to Look f : 
hart Savids. ‘The assistant prereset ook for the famous Mercury Emblem in 
ther - went back to the passenger cabin florists’ windows, leave your list, be assured 
mations and took a seat that offered a view if 
0K é - of beautiful value and ive 
of the No. 3 engine nacelle. Oil : ig yin ae 
Stempel, blew from the wing’s trailing edge | Look for This Emblem. Prices $5.00 and up, service worldwide. 
and sent behind the engine. Savina reported | ¥”” 5#*/#*tion Guarancy! 
ort, plus back to the flight deck. 
the past “Looks like a line let go, cap- , 
ted wae Gil enid Crandell. “But the tem. FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich, 
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is the HEART 
of your 


fluorescent lighting 


As the human heart controls the 
circulation of blood, a ballast is 
needed to regulate and control the 
electrical current and voltage for 
fluorescent lamp tubes. 


How economical or costly your 
fluorescent lighting is depends on 
the way the ballasts perform. For ex- 
ample: A poorly operating ballast 
can: 1. Reduce the amount of light 
you get by 20%; 2. Shorten lamp 
life by 1,000 hours; 3. Add mate- 
rially to your maintenance costs. 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS assure — 

® Rated light output 

@ Full lamp life 

@® Maximum economy and 

satisfaction 

CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made 
to exacting specifications, then are 
checked by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,an impartial author- 
ity, which certifies they conform to 
the specifications. 
To get the best lighting results 
and greatest operating economy, 
insist that your fluorescent fix- 
tures be equipped with CERTI- 
FIED BALLASTS! 


FRTIFIED BALLAST 
MANUFACTURERS 


MAKERS OF CERTIFIED BALLASTS 
FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


2116 KEITH BLOG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


CERTIFIED 
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peratures on No. 3 still are normal.” 
“The engine’s still good, let’s 
keep it that way,” said the captain. 
“Feather it.” 
As the big propeller slowed to a 
stop with its blades turned into the 
windstream, Crandeli adjusted 


| power in the other engines to make 


up for the loss. Whitmore went 
back for a look at the feathered 
prop and its engine. 

“No, no trouble,” he explained to 


‘one of the passengers who noticed 


the stilled prop. “We feathered 
that one so we won’t have trouble.” 
Performance, he explained, was as 
good on three engines as on four 


jat the plane’s present weight, 


whicn had been decreasing 3,200 


‘pounds an hour because of fuel 


consumption. 

Clouds were forming a white, un- 
even haze ahead and Whitmore 
was letting down in response to 
traffic control instructions which 
came over the radio in a clipped 
British accent, when Ireland rose 
out of the rough sea like a rock 
with an intense green tuft on top. 

The usual showers had come to 
Shannon, and 20 minutes from the 
airport they spattered the plane’s 
windshield. 

Finucane found a drawing of the 
Shannon landing pattern, handed 
it to Whitmore to refresh his mem- 
ory. The captain told Crandell to 
bring in the feathered engine and 
while waiting for it to warm up to 
cruising power he switched on the 
instrument landing system radio. 

As the vertical needle on the ILS 
dial fell sharply to the left, the 
captain started an instrument 
turn. The plane came out of the 
turn lined up with the landing 
path. 

The vertical needle, by edging off 
one way or the other, told him 
when he was to the left or right of 
the radio glide path. Straight up 
meant he was squarely on it. A 
horizontal needle on the same dial 
told him by moving up or down 
whether the plane’s path was 
above or below the descending 
radio path. 

There was little movement in 
either needle. Captain Whitmore 


'was an old hand at low-visibility 
japproaches. 


The plane was 600 feet from the 


learth when it broke through the 


ragged underside of the clouds. 
The runway lay about two miles 
straight ahead. 

Half a dozen of the passengers 
had reached their destination, 11 
fiying hours from New York. Other 
passengers went into the adminis- 
tration building dining room, more 
for exercise and pastime than from 


hunger, because, as Purser Perrin 
had reported earlier: “These 
people are eating like Old Harry.” 

The sky cleared while a ground 
crew replaced the broken oil line, 
and 90 flying minutes later the 
plane landed at London Airport. 
Merriken was at the controls, with 
Whitmore acting both as co-pilot 
and supervisor. 

In the operations office at Lon- 
don, Whitmore learned that the 
Frankfurt flight following him had 
been delayed at Gander. New York 
wanted him to go on to Germany to 
pick up the load of waiting west- 
bound passengers. Flagship nine- 
four-seven went on. 

The next afternoon the plane 
left Frankfurt for Boston and New 
York with 41 passengers aboard, 
and Finucane at the controls. An- 
other 15 passengers were picked up 
in Amsterdam, Holland. 

En route to Prestwick, the inter- 
national airport near Glasgow, 
Scotland, Captain Whitmore 
noticed that one engine occasion- 
ally dropped power, then regained 
it. Crandell discovered that a stick- 
ing valve, one of 112 in that engine, 
was causing the trouble. 

“Let’s have the boys see what 
they can do with it at Prestwick,” 
Whitmore decided, after Crandell 
explained his findings. On the 
ground an American mechanic 
with two Scottish helpers went to 
work. Whitmore stood by as the 
cowling was removed and the 
faulty valve located. 

“It’s going to be pretty late by 
the time we get it buttoned up,” 
Whitmore told the American Air- 
lines traffic agent. ‘“‘Better put the 
folks to bed and we'll leave in the 
morning.” 

Buses took the 56 passengers, 
and three more boarding at Prest- 
wick, to a rambling stone country 
hotel at Ayr, 15 miles away. 

Next morning Whitmore and his 
crew found that a broad low-pres- 
sure area lay centered just north 
of their course to Gander. It 
stretched from the mid-Atlantic to 
the far north. West of it lay an- 
other low just like it. 

Winds blow counter-clockwise 
around the center of a low-pres- 
sure area. That meant headwinds, 
in this case up to 90 Knots, on 4 
direct or great circle route t0 
Gander. By swinging north, the 
flight path would take the ship 
around the top side of the center, 
and the winds would be on the tail. 

“We'd better do that,” the cap- 
tain decided. “And we'll stop 
Iceland for gas. So let’s hold down 
our gas load here.” 
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The flight headed northwest out 
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How Big is Russia’s Bluff? 


(Continued from page 30) 
1945, did not impress me as a 
breath-taking arm of the Red 
army. The Russians did not have 
more guns than are assigned to 
U.S. Army units. The soldiers were 
so dirty and unkempt that it was 
hard to believe they would give 
their equipment the care and at- 
tention that big guns need to be 
maintained in good working order. 
The Russians depended exclusively 
on horses to move their guns in 
sharp contrast to our fast, self- 
propelled weapons. As far as I could 
judge, there was no comparison be- 
tween American and Russian artil- 
lery, yet the legend of Russian 
superiority still persists. 

Russian propaganda has been so 
fiendishly successful because it is 
the one new contribution they 
have made to the science of war. 
Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is one of 
the few high-ranking American 
officers who really understands the 
Russian application of psychologi- 
cal warfare and, as a result, has 
not been misled by it. 

In the old days, a nation with 
imperialistic designs furthered its 
ambitions in three spheres—eco- 
nomic, political and military. 
Propaganda, as used by the Rus- 
Sians, is the catalyst that makes 
the three conventional methods 
work. Communism has been such 
a dismal flop at home that they can 
apply economic pressure only on 
weak, nonindustrial neighbors. 
Their ruthless political tactics 
serve only to antagonize and stiffen 
resistance of people with a tradi- 
tion of personal freedom. Their 
army is, to be sure, a terrifying 
menace; but the Russians will use 
it only if they cannot gain their 
objectives by cheaper and quicker 
methods. They have found sucha 
method in propaganda. 

The purpose of Russian propa- 
ganda is simple. It is to scare the 
hell out of the enemy and subju- 
gated civilian populations. This is 
not a Communist refinement. It is 
Asiatic in origin and it was an old 
gimmick when Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane were the scourges of 
the medieval world. The Red army 
plays on western Europe's atavistic 
fear of the Asiatic horde by using 
its Mongolian troops for occupa- 
tion duty soon after a city is taken. 
Early in the Russian occupation of 
Berlin, 230 German girls in the 
U. S. sector were treated for rape 
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in an American sector hospital in 
one day. 

Like every foul, noxious force, 
fear is a double-edged weapon. 
Fear may paralyze the will to re- 
sist Russian aggression, but it has 
infected the morale and efficiency 
of those who use it as an instru- 
ment of policy. Every high-rank- 
ing Russian I’ve met is, beneath his 
tough, arrogant veneer, a fright- 
ened man because he Knows there 
is no room for failure in the Soviet 
system. The Politburo dogmati- 
cally sets the plan and establishes 
the industrial quotas and the tac- 
tical deadline for gaining the ob- 
jective. There is no allowance for 
trial and error. Those who fail to 
produce in conformance with the 
plan are removed or liquidated. 
Witness their frequent purges. The 
Russian senior officers with whom 
I dealt in Berlin often worked 20 
hours a day—not because they 
were dedicated to duty but because 
they were afraid of making 
mistakes. 

One great weakness of the Com- 
munist system is this very fear the 
Russians have unleashed among 

















“Where is everybody?” 











themselves to command supine 
obedience. Their phony propa- 
ganda has indoctrinated them so 
thoroughly in lying and deceit that 
they wind up deluding themselves. 

The first, jarring kick in the 
teeth we gave the Russians was 
with the Berlin air lift. When the 
Russians blockaded Berlin in June, 
1948, Marshal Sokolovsky, the 
Soviet commandant, brashly an- 


nounced that we had only three 
days’ supply of food in the city and 
that we’d be forced out in two 
weeks. Just for the record, we had 
enough food to carry our garrison 
and the German civilians in the 
western sectors for 36 days. 

General Kotikov, Sokolovsky’s 
commander in Berlin, must have 
known it because it was no secret 
that we were stockpiling supplies 
in anticipation of a squeeze play. 
Kotikov should have told Sokolov- 
sky, but the order had come down 
from the Kremlin and Sokolovsky 
did not dare inform his masters 
that the estimate of our capabili- 
ties was completely cockeyed — 
even before the magnificent air lift 
went into operation. 

The American public realizes by 
this time that the U.S.S.R. is com- 
mitted to a scheme of world domi- 
nation, but we have been kept on 
the anxious seat trying to measure 
Russia’s industrial potential for 
carrying out the grand design. 
Again, that ties in perfectly with 
their campaign of fear. If the 
truth must be known, the Iron 
Curtain is such an impenetrable 
barrier that our sources of infor- 
mation on Russian production are 
not worth adamn. That’s a serious 
handicap to us in appraising the 
situation, I admit, but there is an- 
other side of the picture. 

In keeping us guessing and play- 
ing on our fear, I submit that the 
Russians themselves don’t know 
what they’ve got. Sure, they fix 
quotas, but their methods are so 
inefficient and the caliber of their 
labor is so poor that officials falsify 
records to escape liquidation, the 
immutable penalty for failure. 
This is not hearsay. I’ve seen their 
lying and falsification at firsthand. 

During the bitterly cold winter 
of 1946-47, Kotikov called in the 
eight burgomasters in his sector of 
Berlin and ordered them to bring 
in wood from the _ surrounding 
countryside for fuel. The burgo- 
masters asked for saws and trucks. 
Kotikov told them that was their 
problem and curtly dismissed 
them. The wood was not cut, of 
course. By way of contrast, we sup- 
plied saws and 68 trucks to bring 
in 168,000 round meters.of wood for 
our sector. Despite our efforts, 
2,300 Berliners froze to death in 
seven terrible weeks. Many thou- 
sands more must have perished in 
the Russian zone, but Sokolovsky 
probably attributed the deaths to 
other causes in his report to Mos- 
cow. The situation was so desperate 
in East Berlin that Sokolovsky, 
after blaming the United States 
for the predicament and calling me 
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a liar when I threw the charges 
back in his face, began to import 
coal from Poland. 

Another insight into the way the 
Russians do business among them- 
selves: One day, about two years 
ago, the German manager of a 
large factory in the Soviet zone 
came to me with a proposition. 
Bluntly, he offered to trade black 
market commodities between the 
American and Russian sectors. The 
man was a Communist in good 
standing and his deal involved 
such large quantities of raw mate- 
rials that it was reasonable to as- 
sume he had come to me at the 
instigation of Russian authorities. 
Restraining an impulse to throw 
the guy through the window, I 
asked him why he was risking im- 
prisonment and possibly death to 
keep his job. 

The German shrugged. “I'll get 
it in the neck, anyway, if I don’t 
meet my quota,” he said morosely. 
“It’s so high that I can’t get enough 
material, even by stealing.” 

After recovering from that reve- 
lation, I asked the man why he 
didn’t cooperate with other fac- 
tories and trade scarce commodi- 
ties. The man was flabbergasted. 

“That’s impossible!” he  pro- 
tested. “Factory managers are in 
competition with each other to 
make good records. I’m not going 
to help somebody get ahead of me.” 

I feel better about American 
“capitalistic cutthroats,” to coin a 
Russian phrase, when I recall the 
German’s incredulous reaction to 
my suggestion of cooperation. I 
feel awfully good when I remember 
how American commercial air- 
lines, fighting tooth and nail for 
business, pooled their planes and 
crews to rush troops and supplies 
to Korea, how American railroads 
pooled their freight cars in two 
wars, how American industry ac- 
cepted the allocation of raw mate- 
rials a few years ago. 

Estimates of Russia’s industrial 
output are nothing more than edu- 
cated guesses, but anyone who has 
seen the Russians at close range 
has no doubts concerning the 
quality of their production. It’s 
lousy. A small, but significant, in- 
cident illustrates the point. 

While we were going through the 
motions of trying to get along with 
the Russians in Berlin, I went 
hunting with a party of top Rus- 
sian brass. I wore a pair of G.I. 
combat boots, but the Russkis were 
tricked out in handsome leather 
walking boots. A member of the 
eroup, a Colonel Yelizarov, looked 
condescendingly at my G.I. shoes 
and, making some crack to the 


effect that it was too bad the great | 


United States couldn’t do better by 
its generals, said he would give me 
a pair of handmade boots. 

The next day, two Russians ap- 
peared at my headquarters and 
announced that Colonel Yelizarov 
had sent them to fit me for the 
boots. This Yelizarov is a big wheel 
in the Red army and Communist 
Party. He married a sister-in-law 
of Lenin, which makes him the 
queen of the May, or something. 
Anyway, the painstaking efforts of 
the Russians clearly indicated they 
were to do a superspecial job on my 
boots. They asked me to take off 
my shoes and socks and proceeded 
to draw outlines of my feet on a 
piece of paper. They did it twice 
to make sure they had it right. 
They measured my ankle and leg. 

Three weeks later the same two 
jokers returned with a splendid 
pair of boots. The black leather was 
gleaming and soft and each nail 
had been hammered into the sole 
with precision. They were wonder- 
ful boots, except for one slight flaw. 
The damn things were two sizes 
too small! I thought the Russians 
would pass out when they saw the 
boots were hopeless misfits. They 
assured me, almost tearfully, that 
the boots would stretch after I 
wore them a few times, although 
they neglected to explain how I 
could squeeze into them. I gave 
them a “da, da,” but I'll bet they 
didn’t breathe easily for a week. 

I can walk into any store in 
America and buy a pair of size 914 
Shoes without giving a second 
thought to the fit. The Russians 


spent three weeks on one pair of | 


custom-made boots that were to 


advertise the Soviet Union and | 


they botched the job miserably. 
Those boots are, to me, eloquent 

symbols of Russia’s basic weak- 

nesses—its waste, inefficiency and 


lack of technical skill. The incen- | 


tives that stimulate workers in 
America are absent in Russia be- 
cause there is no payoff in good 
wages, possessions and self-im- 
provement. Since 1927, when the 
first five-year plan was introduced, 
the Russian worker has been 
promised the millennium and he 
still lives in incredible poverty. The 
Red army has plundered and 
stripped conquered countries, both 
to intimidate civilian populations 
and to bolster the home economy. 

In Berlin alone, the Soviet has 
diverted the entire output of 27 
large corporations and 364 of the 
biggest factories to export to the 
U.S.S.R., yet the overwhelming 
mass of Russians are no better off 
than they were before they began 
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It pays to do 
business in 


New York State! 


World’s richest markets in 
your own backyard. New 
York State’s retail market 
totals 14,750,000 people, who 
earn $27,107,000,000 annu- 
ally, and have accumulated 
savings of $28,691,000,000. 
Industry-wise, the Empire 
State has 59,400 factories 
which produce each year 
goods valued at over 20 bil- 
lion dollars. A New York 
State location for your busi- 
ness puts you in the center 
of this concentration of buy- 
ing power. For full market 
data, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
153, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 
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| be in action in 60 days. 


making sacrifices for the greater 
glory of the Kremlin. 

The condition of labor in the 
satellite states is infinitely worse. 
Applied Marxism (‘“‘workers, you 
have nothing to lose but your 
chains”) has brought the eight- 
hour day—and the necessity of 
holding two full-time, eight-hour 
jobs to keep alive. I met a Swedish 
business man in Warsaw who was 
offering $15 a ton for Polish coal. 
None was available; Russia was 
taking all of it and paying the 
satellite government 27 cents a ton. 

Americans pulled in their belts 
and achieved miracles of produc- 
tion during the last war, and they 
can do it again. An entire genera- 
tion of Russians has been squeezed 
so hard by economic and political 
pressures that they cannot make 
an extra effort for war. They can 
lick us if we try, as the Germans 
did, to match our blood against 
theirs, but in our type of war, 
fought on the assembly line as well 
as the battlefield, the Russians 
haven’t a chance, and they Know it. 

The Russians have enormous re- 
spect for American technical skill, 
especially air power, as well they 
might. During the winter of the 
Berlin air lift, when the weather 
was so foul that Russian fighter 
planes did not dare leave the 
ground, huge Allied transport 
planes operated around the clock, 
sometimes landing in Berlin every 
50 seconds. Twenty-year-old en- 
listed men working the ground 
control system “talked down” 
pilots for blind instrument land- 
ings with more aplomb and assur- 
ance than a Russian general shows 
in ordering a parade. That’s what 
we have done for our kids. 

That’s why the Russians have 
not made their move in Europe, al- 
though they could polish off the 
pitiful Allied forces as casually as 
you brush off a fly. According to 
good French sources—usually more 
reliable than our information—the 
Russians have 11 armored and 48 
infantry divisions ready to roll on 
48 hours’ notice. In addition, they 
have 53 infantry divisions that can 
Opposing 
them are one and a half American 
divisions and two French and two 
British divisions. The Russians, in 
other words, can go as far as they 
can walk and stay as long as they 
can eat off conquered territory. 

What’s holding them back? Cer- 
tainly not the attitude of the 
people in western Europe. The in- 
ternal pressures Russia tried to 
foment in 1946 and ’47 to seize 
France and Italy have been re- 
lieved, along with Europe’s des- 
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perate economic plight, thanks to 
the Marshall Plan. Western Europe 
today no longer is afraid of the 
wolf at the door—but it fears the 
bear at the window. Russia has 
played on that fear until I believe 
only the British and possibly the 
Germans will stand up and fight 
for the same principles we will. 

Two things are holding Russia 
back: The atomic bomb and our 
means of delivering it. Russia also 
has the bomb—our traitors gave it 
to them—and in four years, at the 
outside, she probably will have a 
sufficient stockpile and the planes 
to deliver a sneak attack that 
might cripple us beyond recovery. I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that 
Russia will hit us with atomie 
bombs if we go along with a de- 
fensive policy of containment. 

The Berlin air lift and Korea 
settled nothing. We merely reacted 
to threats without eliminating the 
source of infection. I want to see 
us seize the initiative and force is- 
sues with Russia on our terms. This 
is not the same thing as preventive 
war, although it might precipitate 
war. That’s the calculated risk we 
must take. If we don’t, we’ll be em- 
broiled in war anyway, with Russia 
calling the first shot which, in 
atomic warfare, may be the last. 

How do we seize the initiative 
and force issues? First of all, by 
total mobilization of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and industry on 
the assumption that there will be 
war in four years. When we are 
strong we should demand outlaw- 
ing of war. If Russia rejects the 
proposal, as she did with the 
atomic bomb, we make it crystal 
clear that we will take retaliatory 
measures against aggression and 
violation of agreement. 

The Russians are not bluffing in 
their scheme of world domination. 
The death of Stalin or a reshuffling 
of the Politburo will not change 
their plans. Nothing will forestall 
them except the knowledge that 
the United States is ready for 
World War III and has a better 
than even chance of winning it. 

I’m not speaking as a military 
man when I recommend total 
mobilization. I don’t like Army 
discipline or taking and giving 
orders any more than a PFC. I’m 
not popping off like a flannel- 
mouthed flag waver when I say 
only a strong, aggressive America 
will prevent World War III. 

I am speaking as the father of 
four children who wants to see his 
kids grow up in a free, civilized 
society. I don’t like the implica- 
tions, but they are infinitely better 
than the consequences of silence. 
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A Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 48) 





spot, by the window.” 

The boy said, “Will you tell Mr. 
Calker I took it to his office, like 
he said? But the place was closed. 
Nobody there at all. SoI brought it 
back here.” He set it down. The 
wrapping paper fell away, and 
Ruth stared in astonishment. 

In place of other ornaments the 
tree was decorated with small 
white envelopes. Each one, dan- 
gling by a string, bore a name.... 

Sam Calker was in the door now. 
His eye caught Ruth’s, then he 
cleared his throat and did his best 
to talk in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Look, folks,” he said. “Last 
night—and this morning—lI did a 
bit of—thinking. A man thinks 
differently with those carillons 
chiming in his ears. ... Anyhow, 
I—I got to thinking how any losses 
the Calker Stores took this year 
were my fault, not yours. You 
worked as hard as ever. But I made 
a few pretty terrible mistakes in 
the new stores I opened. And it 
hit me, all of a sudden, that I was 
penalizing you for my mistakes... 
Folks, I—I’m sorry if I gave you a 
few bad days. But I’ve decided 
Christmas is no time for disap- 
pointments. And I know the Calker 
Stores will survive this. You’ll find 
your usual bonus checks in those 
envelopes. And I’ve wired our 
stores that their checks are on the 
way, too. So—a merry Christmas! 
Help yourselves to the envelopes.” 

Sam turned away. He went back 
into the study, shutting the door. 

And Ruth, staring after him, felt 
her heart pounding. Hard? Un- 
sentimental? This man who, even 
in a bad year, could make a $30,000 
Christmas gesture? 

She went quickly across the 
room. She stood a moment with 
her hand on the doorknob. Dan 
Olin, serving as a Santa Claus, 
called her name and waved an 
envelope. She did not hear him. 

Firmly she turned the knob, 
Slipped through the door and 
closed it quietly behind her. 

Outside, the bell of the Salvation 
Army Santa Claus tinkled and the 
carillons sang their carols. Those 
in the room started to sing to their 
music. But Dan Olin stared at the 
Closed door. 

Slowly the puzzled look on his 
face faded as a growing under- 
Standing lighted his eyes. 

“It’s a merry, merry Christmas, 
all right!” he said. 
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or receding at the tem- 
les, don’t call attention to your thin 
ey by plastering it down with greasy, 
sticky produc ts which leave an unsightly, 
dirt- trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy 


or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended to 
make hair look naturally well-groomed— 
to make hair look thicker—like more 
than you've got. Also unsurpassed to 
remove dandruff flake *s and to give slee RY 
scalps a delightful ‘wake-up tingle.’ o 
change to Krem!! 
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Here’s Automatic Heat! 
URNS ONAND Oe rsp Sleep, play 


or work, the Reznor adjusts inside tem- | 
_ peratures automatically. Installed in offices, | 


© | | stores, factories, churches, lodges, homes. 


\ See your nearby Reznor dealer. 
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New Jersey is known by in- 
dustry as The Crossroads of 
the East. And it’s known as 
The Scientific State, too! 


That’s because research has 
its headquarters in New Jer- 
sey. In fact, more than ten 
per cent of the nation’s re- 
search firms are located at 
the Crossroads of the East. 
Over 400 firms spend more 
than $150,000,000 every year 
in New Jersey in laboratory 
and development work. 


Think what this means to 
your manufacturing problems 
... you see, you'll find the re- 
search facilities which you 
need right next door to your 
plant. Add this advantage to 
all the other plus features 
which New Jersey offers .. . 
and you can see why industry 
prefers the Crossroads of the 
East! 


Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company is ready to help 
you in New Jersey with the 
dependable services it has for 
industry. 





Write Dept. W., for brochure 


“The Crossroads of the East’’ 
76 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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When the bells ring 


THIS MONTH we are bound to 
think, and surely most of us love 
to think, about peace on earth and 
good will among men. As the 
month goes by the Christmas 
carols come nearer, at first a far- 


everywhere. My daily routine takes 
me through a great city rail- 
way station, where at this season 
of the year there is almost always 
a choir on the balcony about the 
vast concourse. People of many 
faiths, and probably some who are 
not aware that they have any 
faith, pass through this concourse 
larger in its height and extent 
than any palace of kings or em- 
perors. They stop, or walk more 
slowly, when this singing is going 
on; and I have seen hard faces 
soften and cold eyes grow misty. 
It is easy to lose one’s trust in 
human nature. It is easy to believe 
that peace and good will are lost 





causes because of the selfishness 
and cruelty of mankind. Yet does 
not each one of us feel some gener- 
ous impulse at this season of the 
year? And shall any one of us set 
himself up as a saintly exception, 
denying to others the warm emo- 
tions he himself feels? No, I think 
that the spirit of Christmas would 
carry the day if it could be put to 
a vote. I think that good will is 
natural and human, not ill will. I 
think, remembering long - past 
Christmases and the persons who 
shared them, that the spirit of 
Christmas will some day extend 
beyond the month of December 
and sweep the world, from pole to 
pole and ocean to ocean. 





Do turtles travel? 


MR. EDWIN BARKER, a farmer 
living near Logan, Ohio, found a 
turtle bearing his father’s (Mr. 
Barker’s father’s, that is) initials 
and a date: “E: B:, 1883.” Mes. 
Garrett McIntyre of Gallipolis, 


on it in 1911 and it was still there. 
From these and similar incidents 
science concludes that turtles—at 
least some turtles—do not travel 
far. But I am not sure this is the 
case. Let us suppose that some 
turtle carved his initials on my 
back in 1911. Or 1934, when I moved 
to where I now live. Since that 
time I have been in Rome, Paris, 
London, Edinburgh, Maumee, Ohio, 
San Francisco, and other places. 
What this proves is that when I 
get tired of being away from home 
I come home. The same may be 
the case with turtles. A turtle is 
nobody’s fool. He likes travel but 
he also likes to be with people he 
Knows and in places with which he 
is familiar. 


Old-fashioned but— 


QUITE A NUMBER of “country 
stores” have sprung up lately 
within driving distance of where I 
live. Iam sentimental about them, 
as most old-timers are. But I 
notice that most of them have 
frozen food cabinets, sell most of 
their goods in handy packages or 
containers and are fanatically 
sanitary. And I don’t believe a real, 
old-fashioned country store, with 
a cracker barrel, cheese exposed on 
the counter and a cat (even a first- 
class cat) asleep among the mis- 
cellaneous groceries, would really 
please us. What we all want here, 
as in other situations, is the nostal- 
gic atmosphere, plus the modern 
conveniences. This is human and 
has been so since 5,148 B.C., when 
the phenomenon was first noticed. 


rp . off singing, then closer and more Ohio, so says the United Press, 
CROSSROADS f] ‘(geRSEY audible until there isa night when found another turtle near her 
— the bells ring and we hear them home. She had carved her initials 
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Preview of winter 


I ANTICIPATED winter by ascend- 
ing Mount Washington shortly be- 
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SELECT-O-PHONE 


THE /nsidé VOICE OF BUSINESS 









COMPTROLLER 


The stepped-up tempo of American 
business demands maximum effici- 


TRAFFIC MGR SALES 


PURCHASING 


ency within every organization. 
out — requires instant interchange 
of ideas—-split-second communica- 
tion with business associates! 
SELECT-O-PHONE, the automa- 
tic, private inside communication 
system, is the answer! 

With SELECT-O-PHONE you can 
talk to ome or dozens of depart- 
ment heads, individually or collec- 
tively, at the flick of a dial! You 
can use it for conferences and with 
a@ paging or locating system. 
SELECT-O-PHONE requires no 
operator! It leaves your switch- 
board free of inside calls—better 
able to handle those important in- 
coming and outgoing calls so essen- 
tial to every business. Get the facts. 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, Dept. 7-L 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6684 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Cleaner, 
Faster 


Outlasts Ordinary 
Brushes 3 to 1 


Write for styles, sizes, prices 


) Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 














530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SEND your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. Tear address label off 
magazine and send it with your new 
address. The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
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1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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fore Nature’s time superseded the 
daylight-saving variety. I had 
planned to walk up but was afraid 
I would get run over by some of the 
younger generation, who were 
dashing up the trails with deter- 
mined expressions and 40-pound 
packs. I also feared I might be late 
| for dinner. The good old mountain 
| was doing herself proud with a 
temperature of 19 degrees Fahren- 
| heit and a coating of frost that 
| might just as well have been snow. 
| Most of my fellow travelers (and I 
| wish it clearly understood I am not 
speaking politically) appeared to 
be just as eager to get down as they 
had been to get up. In fact, I often 
think that people go up mountains 
and also go to other places not so 
much to be there as to be able to 
say they have been there. 





Getting jobs done—getting orders | 





Bears on the rampage 


IN RANDOLPH, N. H., I was told, 
there are still bears. They don’t 





live right down by the post office, | 


of course—they have suburban 
homes and commute. One of them 


went off last fall with a sheep | 
that didn’t belong to him. Some- | 
body had been tearing down the | 


trail signs on the lower slopes and 
my informants said that they 
thought the bears had done it. 
Some thought this was because 
there was salt—or seemed to be salt 
—in the paint on the signs. Others 
agreed with a wise man in Ran- 
dolph who maintained that bears 
just naturally don’t like trails. His 
theory, I gathered, was that bears 
think the woods belong to them 
and regard human beings as tres- 
passers. If they can chew up a trail 
sign or—better yet—turn it around 
so that a hiker gets lost they sit 
around in their cozy dens and, like 
little Audrey, laugh and laugh and 
laugh. I do not think this is right 
but I suppose we should try to un- 
derstand the bears’ point of view. 
After all, they were here first. 


The 50,000 mile post 


IF I WERE poetically inclined I be- 
lieve I might do a sonnet about the 
feelings one has as one drives 





slowly along a side road (I do not 
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AT FAR LOWER COST: 


Makes bookkeeping 
easier! 


Records each day’s 
business! 


Adds fast and 
accurately! 


Keeps cash safe 
... neat! 





Smith-Corona 


CA$HIER 


Perfect for small retailers. Tabulates every 
transaction, classifies according to your 
needs. Provides quick day-end balance-up, 
accounts for every penny. Detail tape 
serves as permanent record. Removable 
adding machine has all standard features 


plus Smith-Corona extras. Large cash 
drawer provides 5 compartments for 
coins, 2 for bills, 1 for 





sales tickets. SMITH- 
CORONA gives you 
sky-high value at 
rockbottom cost. See 
your dealer. 
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No Fed ~ Tex. Price 
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ting Fair Trade Lawe 

Subject to change 











SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features. 
Low cost. 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
105 ALMOND ST. ¢ SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send detailed literature 





on [] Cashier [-] Adding Machine 
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City Zone State 
































AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE 
cn from branches lo- 
cated in more than 20 countries, 
including 50 offices in the United 


States from coast to coast, the 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity and 


usefulness of its comprehensive 
life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women 
and children under widely differ- 


ing circumstances are taken care 
of surely and effectively, and a 
variety of optional policy privi- 
leges offers valuable alternatives 


to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


‘For further information consult the friendly 
and experienced Sun Life agent in your own 
community, or write to: Sun Life of Canada, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C., 
or Head Office, Montreal. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 





of Canada 


MORE THAN ONE AND A HALF 
MILLION POLICIES IN FORCE 


recommend the Pennsylvania | 
Turnpike for this) and watches 
the dear old family car change its 
meter reading from 49,999.9 miles 
to 50,000 miles. We did this re- 
cently, my wife and I. I thought of 
the first few miles, when this 
machine, which had not yet ac- 
quired a personality, was new and 
shiny. 

I thought of the day (I believe it 
was on Route 10, in New Hamp- 
shire, below Hanover) when it 
went to 20,000. Even then it was 
still quite shiny and approached 
the steepest grades with almost 
youthful enthusiasm. Later it took 
us to many places—to North Caro- 
lina, to Cape Cod, to (by some help 
from the ferry) Martha’s Vine- | 
yard, to Murray Bay, P. Q. In vari- | 





| ous spots.and localities it acquired | 


some dents and scratches, but 
happily never got into the news- | 


papers or on the police records. | 
As time and miles went by it | 


| developed rattles here and there— 


not serious but still enough to | 
make one think of the end of all 
things, animate and inanimate. 


| True modesty 
| I HAVE BEEN calling on a friend 


who happens to be a gifted artist— 
one of the foremost in his field in 
the whole world. But ycu would not 
guess this from his manner. He is 
rather apologetic than otherwise 
when he speaks about himself or 
his work. If I were in his place I’m 
afraid I would brag a little—in a 
nice way, I hope. It is easy for most 
of us to be, or appear, modest, be- 
cause if we didn’t people would 
wonder why. But he has behind 
him a lifetime of distinguished 
achievement. He has so much to 
be modest about that it would do 
for a dozen or so of us lesser 
mortals. And I think this is typical 
of really creative men. They don’t 
brag—they don’t have to. It doesn’t 


|even occur to them to, because 
| what they can do—and the rest of 


us can’t—seems to them ridicu- 
lously easy. I shall take this as a 
lesson if I ever become a genius. 
But I am not much worried about 
that possibility. 


Spring—in December 


THE POET Shelley asked, in lovely 
words, whether if winter came 


| spring could be far behind. It all 


depends on where a person lives 


| and of what winter and spring he 


is speaking. In California and 


| Florida spring is likely to be right 
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LOWER ADDRESSING COSTS 
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Other models, $39.50 & $95. Fed. Tax & Supplies Extra 


fliadier rd retuee 


Address envelopes, cards, circulars, quick- 
ly and efficiently. Prints from paper tape 
prepared on your own typewriter. Simple 
and easy to use. Save time and money. 
NO STENCILS—NO PLATES. Over 
30,000 sold in past two years. Also available 
with stand for foot operation. Write for 
information and name of nearest dealer. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


Originators of the spirit process addresser. 


6500-C West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minnesote 








want A Look at 1960, 


Will business be good in 1952? In 1960? 
What about war? Politics? How will things 
be in Russia; in China; in Rhode Island and 


Colorado? 


Dr. Raymond Holder Wheeler of Welles- 
ley, Mass., and Crystal Lake, Ill., believes 
he can give the answer. And he can sup- 
port his predictions with a million and a 


half items of historical fact. 


Read 
Nation’s Business for January. 


“Look At Tomorrow” in 
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smudge pots out occasionally. In 
North Dakota, Minnesota, north- 
ern New England and such places 
spring hibernates like the bear and 
you can’t tell when she will emerge. 
Shelley’s spring was Browning’s 
spring, and Browning said, “Oh, to 
be in England now that April’s 
there.” That is all right for Eng- | 
land, where people often don’t | 
know whether it is cold or not, they 
are so used to it. It is not all right 
for some American localities, 
where you may find yourself up to 
your neck in snow in April. I do 
not know precisely what will be 
going on when these words appear 
in print but I am not going to take 
Shelley—or Browning, either— too 
literally. Iam going to lay in some 
fuel and keep my snow shovel 
ready for use. Whether I use it my- 
self or exploit somebody who may 
come past the day after the big 
blizzard and offer to clear my drive 
at the rate of $5 an hour—that is 
another matter. 
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lished monthly at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut and Washington, D. C., for 
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this safe Saver a 
business! 


@® This letter from one of our 
customers* tells how: “‘In spite of the 
fire that destroyed our factory last 
week, we’ll soon be operating again 
in our new location... 


@® “One reason is that our Mosler 
safe, practically the only thing that 
survived the fire, completely protect- 
ed our business records. Imagine 
what an almost impossible task it 
would be torelocate and start produc- 
ing again without these records... 


@® “I can assure you of two things: 
first, we'll never be without a Mosler 
safe; and second, we’ll make dead 
certain that our important business 
records are always kept inside it.” 


@® Remember, in spite of fire insur- 
ance, 43 out of every 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire never reopen 
for business. Can you count on your 
safe to protect your irreplaceable 
records? A Mosler Record Safe will 
—at amazingly low cost. 


*Name and address on request 








Free Booklet : 
Don’ t wait for fire to strike— 
write today for valuable illus- 
trated booklet “What You 
Should Know About Safes’ 
and the name of your nearest 
Mosler dealer. 


Hm Mosler Safe c 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities + Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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FOR A LUCKY 


So rare, so costly, this 
superb Bottled in Bond is 
the most desired of all 

whiskey gifts. A bottle is 
tribute indeed .. . a case is 


the ultimate in giving! 
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1D SCHENLE! 
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100 proof 
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OLD SCHENLEY 


FULL EIGHT 8 YEARS OLD 
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